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NATIVE CHRISTIANITY IN A NEW GUINEA VILLAGE 
By H. Ian Hocsin 


ELIGION cannot be considered apart from environment, and it is a common- 
place that as conditions alter so beliefs change. The variation in the 
interpretation of the ideals of Christ is familiar to the most casual student of history, 
and everyone must agree that St. Simeon Stylites seeking grace on a pillar would 
be as out of place in the twentieth century as Aimee Semple McPherson had she been 
living in the year of our Lord 400. Striking differences exist even in the contemporary 
scene amongst followers of the same creed, an example being the contrast between 
the Calvinistically puritan Catholicism of Ireland and the indulgent polytheistic 
Catholicism of the two Sicilies.1 


In New Guinea the native communities have a background which is unlike that 
of any European, and it follows that here also Christianity has its local peculiarities. 
My intention in this paper is to give an account of the faith in Busama, a village in 
the Morobe Administrative District situated on the west coast of the Huon Gulf 
between Lae and Salamaua. The readegjis referred to papers published in recent 
numbers of Oceania for general information relating to the local culture, but it may 
be mentioned here that the people have been subject to the influence of the German 
Lutheran Mission for the past four decades. 


Busama Christianity is a hodge-podge, some elements being derived from 
paganism and others stemming direct from the teachings of the missionaries. The 
origin of particular details will be indicated in passing, but I am at the moment less 
concerned with history than with the way in which the present system functions 
as a coherent whole.* Thus when dealing with Communion I shall refrain from 


—==>. 


1 Cf. also the differences between the Mohammedanism of Arabia and of Sumatra (C. Snouk 
Hurgronje, The Achehnese, London, 1906, Vol. II, pp. 272 sqq.). 


* An account of the old pagan religion will be published shortly. 
A 
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examining the full extent to which the attitude towards the bread and the wine is 
coloured by the memory of the offerings of meat made by the ancestors to bring 
themselves into touch with the spirits and concentrate rather on the place of the 
ceremony in the everyday life of to-day. 


THE LUTHERAN MISSION 


Simultaneously with the German annexation of north-eastern New Guinea in 
1884 the German Lutherans established a station at Finschhafen on the eastern tip 
of the Huon Peninsula. The field of endeavour at first included two Administrative 
Districts, Madang and Morobe, but the former was handed over to the American 
branch of the parent Church in 1920, when Australia received its mandate for the 
Territory of New Guinea from the League of Nations. The original organization 
continued to function in Morobe, however, till the Japanese invasion early in 1942. 
Several of the missionaries escaped by being sent to Australia, and nearly all who 
remained were killed. Now that peace has come again arrangements have been 
made for the whole area to be in the care of the Americans from Madang.* 


Even after 1920 many of the missionaries appointed spoke no English, and in 
intercourse with Administrative officers and other Australian residents they had to 
employ pidgin, the native lingua franga.* Direct financial support was received 
from Germany, too, right up till 1939, funds being supplemented by trade stores 
and plantations.5 


* Three Catholic societies were at work in other parts of the Territory prior to 1942, the 
Holy Ghost Mission, the Divine Word Mission, and the Marist Mission, all largely staffed by 
German nationals. To these a fourth has now been added, the Australian Franciscans. The 
British Missions were the Methodists in northern New Britain and New Ireland, the Anglicans in 
southern New Britain, and the Seventh Day Adventists at the western end of the mainland. 
The last two were comparatively late arrivals. 


“ New Guinea pidgin is a real language in which it is possible to express considerable subtlety 
of thought. I have often talked with a German missionary in pidgin for a whole evening and 
had no difficulty in discussing international affairs, theological problems, and local gossip. The 
grammar is simplified Melanesian and the vocabulary largely English pronounced in a Melanesian 
way (see J. J. Murphy, The Book of Pidgin a risbane, 1943). Those who have not 
mastered the intricacies of the tongue often dismiss it as bastard, forgetting that the same criticism 
could be made of modern English, the offspring of Anglo-Saxon and Latin. The origin is a 
mystery—certainly it has at no time been taught to the natives by a Euro —but the first 
recorded use was in the nineteenth century around Rabaul by labourers who had returned home 
after working on the cane fields in Queensland. The spread was oy and pidgin is now under- 
stood from one end of the Territory of New Guinea to the other. I hold no brief for it and would 
like to see the substitution of English, but it has performed a useful function and will probably 
continue to do so for many years to come. 


5 Unlike some of the other societies, however, which used the profits from plantations for 
other fields, the German Lutherans kept all their money in the country. 


The Americans, realizing the dangers of a vested interest in cheap labour, have determined 
to make a change and perhaps use the plantations for educational purposes. The seriousness 
of the risk was revealed at a meeting called together by the Minister for External Territories 
in Sydney in December 1944 to discuss future labour policy in New Guinea. The Mission repre- 
sentatives were divided on the question of the indenture system, which the Minister wished to 
abolish, those belonging to societies with plantations arguing strongly for its retention. 


[ Footnote continued on next page.} 
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The stage was thus well set for the Mission to become unpopular with all classes 
of Europeans. The commercial community feared it as a rival, and officials distrusted 
its political influence. There was added concern, too, because no other body was 
at work to counteract its teachings—all the natives in Morobe who wished to become 
Christians had of necessity to become Lutherans and be taught by Germans. Various 
members of the staff were proved later to have been members of the Nazi Party 
and were interned, but it appears that the suspicions harboured against others were 
without foundation. I did not find the slightest trace of anti-British propaganda 
in the Busama region. 

I have discussed some of the effects of this unpopularity elsewhere, and it will 
be sufficient to say here that the relations between Administrative officials and the 
native converts suffered. The current feeling before the war was that the people 
had been infected with disloyal opinions, and this was one reason why so many of 
their villages were destroyed by bombing. 

The bond between the natives and individual missionaries, on the other hand, 
was particularly close. The fact that these men went to the trouble of learning a 
vernacular counted for much, but of greater importance apparently was a lack of 
racial prejudice almost unique in New Guinea. Anthropologists are of necessity 
without feelings regarding colour—they could scarcely do their work efficiently 
otherwise—and it is significant that after my attachment to the Army Native 
Administration unit had come to an end with my discharge from the Forces I received 
several requests by letter to return to Busama not as a member of the Government 
but of the Lutheran Mission. “‘ We do not think you are a white man from Australia,” 
one of these ran. “‘ You are a black man from New Guinea. So come home and be 
our missionary. Never mind about the Bible.” 


THE Mission IN BusAaMA 


The earliest efforts of the Mission were concentrated on the villages near Finsch- 
hafen, and there was no move towards the western shores of the Huon Gulf for 
twenty years. A block of ground was then purchased on a commanding site known 
as Mala’lo, not far from Salamaua—which had at that time been barely visited by 
Europeans—and shortly afterwards, in 1906, a permanent station was set up to 
cover the strip of coast from Labu, at the mouth of the Markham River, to Siboma 





[Continuation of footnote 5.] 


A Mission with an interest in business is also liable to exert other forms of pressure. The 
remarks of a recent writer on Spain are in this connection deserving of notice. ‘‘ The Church 
had close ties with business enterprises, owned a number of newspapers, and also possessed a 
great system of banks and syndicates. Its various lay concerns gave it great influence, which it 
often used in an intolerable manner. The statement that it is a sin to vote Liberal occurs in a 
Catechism published as late as 1927, and the same edition condemns Darwinism, freedom of 
education, and the unrestricted right of meeting.” (J. B. Trend, The Civilization of Spain, 
Oxford, 1944.) 


* Vide H. I. Hogbin, “‘ Local Government for New Guinea,” Oceania, Vol. XVII, pp. 44-48. 
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half-way to the Papuan border, together with the hill country to the west, comprising 
the Buang, Kai, and Kaiwa areas. 

Initiation ceremonies, which formed the core of the old religious system, were 
in Busama abandoned practically from the start—at the present time there are only 
two persons left who passed through them—and by 1920 all save four of the old men 
had been baptised. Most of the villagers of to-day therefore have been Christian for 
a lifetime and have no first-hand acquaintance with the rites carries out by the 
ancestors. Polygamy, one of the classic problems for early missionaries, has also 
been abandoned long since, and no one would now contemplate setting up an estab- 
lishment with a second spouse.’ 

The actual work of conversion in the different villages was entrusted to “ black 
missionaries ’’ as they are called (yaengwaga), selected natives of outstanding 
personality who had already been taught the Christian doctrines. Most of these 
men came from the Bukawa’ area on the northern shore of the Gulf, where the 
culture, including the language, is identical with that of the Busama. The medium 
selected for instruction and translations, however, was Yabim, a related dialect 
spoken in the villages to the south of Finschhafen. A “ black missionary “ was 
detailed to each settlement, and he or a successor remained in residence till it was 
agreed that the inhabitants were able to stand on their own feet. A small committee 
of elders, referred to as the giyobwaga, was then elected to take over the running of 
local church affairs. 

The Busama congregation received its independence during World War I and 
from that date was permitted to select “ black missionaries”’ for work in the 
hinterland. Tales of their activities suggest that some of them followed earlier 
models and set about the task, if not with the sword, at least with minor violence.® 

With the “ black missionaries ” came teachers to set up village schools. These 
continued to be drawn from Bukawa’ till the Japanese invasion, when the people 
scattered to the jungle, and education had to be abandoned. The Mission believed, 
rightly as events proved after the reopening of the schools in 1945, that natives 
without local ties would have greater authority with both parents and children.® 

Neither “ black missionaries ” nor teachers received a salary, but each year, at 
Christmas, all converts were called upon to make an offering according to their 
means, and the sum collected was then divided, every worker receiving perhaps a 
couple of pounds. In addition, they were allowed to use the pupils for work in the 
gardens on specific days, and from time to time the parents collaborated to clear areas 
for them to plant. 


7 Divorce presented no difficulties as it was in the past never practised. 


® Technically the New Guinea natives have the right of freedom of conscience, but some of 
the officers of the pre-war Administration seem to have shown little sympathy for the pagans, and 
I have been informed of cases where missionaries in the Sepik District were not punished for 
destroying sacred objects taken from pagan temples. This attitude is in marked contrast to that 
of officials in the British Solomon Islands Protectorate, where, to quote one instance, a European 
museum collector was heavily fined in 1934 for removing specimens from a skull repository. 


*“ Foreign” teachers were reintroduced in January 1947. 
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A tribute must be paid to the Lutheran education system, which was unquestion- 
ably superior to that provided by the majority of Missions in the south-west Pacific. 
With few exceptions every native on both sides of the Huon Gulf is able to read and 
write in Yabim and work out simple sums in arithmetic. Elementary hygiene 
and geography are also taught in most village schools, and many natives, as well as 
owning vernacular Bibles, hymn and prayer books, have two or three publications 
to read in leisure moments. One deals with anatomy, another with geography, 
and there are several collections of folk tales and descriptions of pagan ceremonies.” 
The main criticism which I would make is that the need in the higher grades for 
instruction in a European language was not appreciated. The absence of English 
training was, of course, inevitable when the missionaries themselves could not 
speak it.4 

The devotion of the teachers is also commendable. They reopened the schools 
in 1945 without European supervision and carried on against almost insuperable 
difficulties. Practically all the furniture and materials had been destroyed, and in 
several villages instruction in writing had to be given with pointed sticks in the 
sand. 

Four years were spent in the village school, where classes were held every 
morning. Only one course was given at a time, and if a child was just too young to 
enter at the beginning he had to wait the full period before being accepted. This 
scheme had the immense advantage of enabling the teacher to concentrate all his 
energies instead of dissipating them over pupils of varying standards. 

From the village school the best male students—no higher education was 
provided for girls—went to the boarding establishment at Mala’lo. Here the 
instruction, which was of higher grade, was under the care of the missionary. The 
Mission garden, cultivated by the boys themselves, provided food for week days, 
but on Saturdays and Sundays the pupils went home to their parents. 

Two years at Finschhafen followed for the most brilliant. In this school a 
certain amount of technical training was given, and one Busama graduate developed 
such skill that he was able to superintend the erection of an aeroplane hangar at 
Salamaua from a blueprint. 


Those who intended to become teachers spent two more years at the senior 
college at Hopoi, near Bukawa’, where the instruction had a more specifically religious 
basis. This establishment was for many years directed by the Reverend Stephen 
Lehner, the foremost authority on the Yabim language and local customs. 


10 The contrast in the approach to geography between Busama and Segoya, a Seventh Day 
Adventist village which I visited early in 1944, was striking. In Busama every child could draw 
a reasonably accurate sketch of New Guinea, but in the Segoya school, although an elaborate 
map of the Holy Land hung on the wall, not a single pupil could name more than two island 
towns. Again, in Segoya the children could add and subtract only with numbers, not with 
objects ; but they knew the names of all the books in the Bible and covld repeat them in order. 

11 The American Lutherans established a high school at Lae in February 1947 where English 


will be taught. Ida’, who is referred to constantly in the following pages, has been 
to the staff. 
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Every village had its school buildings and a church for the celebration of daily 
prayers early in the morning, immediately after dawn, and late in the evening. 
Services were usually conducted by one of the elders, the giyobwaga, but occasionally 


these gave way for the teacher or anyone else who expressed the wish to be responsible. ~ 


Qn Sundays, however, all who lived within walking distance assembled for worship 
at Mala’lo. The sermon was in earlier years delivered by the European missionary, 
but latterly a number of the more spiritually minded of the natives were ordained as 
pastors, and it then became customary for one or other of these to share the duty. 
On the evacuation of the missionary at the end of 1941 a couple of these pastors took 
charge of the station. The services continued till the bombing of the area by allied 
planes early in 1943. For a variety of reasons, which I shall refer to later, they were 
not resumed till the end of 1944. 


Every village aimed to have its church built of corrugated iron on a framework 
of sawn timber. Prestige supplied the motive, and it was a matter for boasting if 
the structure had cost several hundred pounds. That the architectural style was 
both hideously ugly and unsuitable for the climate was a matter of no importance. 
Altar furniture, including crucifixes, images of angels, and candlesticks, were fashioned 
by native workmen but were for the most part as repulsive as the erections which 
housed them. Forsaking traditional forms, the carvers adopted the naturalistic 
style developed towards the end of the nineteenth century in Europe, and it seems 
a pity that so many of the figures survived the ravages of war. 


The degradation of native art has unfortunately occurred everywhere in the 
Pacific but is the more to be regretted here because the work of the people was in 
pagan days so impressive. Despite modern “ improvements ’’ the thatched dwellings 
still retain much of their beauty ; moreover, they are so perfectly adapted to the 
tropics that it is difficult to understand how anyone, native or European, could 
prefer an iron shed. The old style of sculpture, however, has been practically 
abandoned, surviving now, apart from museums, only in a few carvings made for 
sale to tourists.12 Formerly the lofty piles erected to support the men’s club houses 
were cut into atlantides of considerable dignity and grandeur (see Plates I B, II A). 
Somewhat conventionalized in design, these figures had the legs bent, the hands 
resting on the hips, and the chin sunk well into the trunk—often to the navel— 
and thus gave the impression of straining under the weight of the house. Similar 
carvings appeared on the base of head rests and betel mortars, where they were 
equally appropriate. 

Contrary to the general belief, the Lutheran missionaries were not responsible 
for the suppression of the old arts ; several, in fact, condemned the use of corrugated 
iron. But to achieve a continuance of the tradition positive encouragement would 
have been necessary. It is not too late for a renaissance, and I suggest that the 


12 Vide R. Firth, Art and Life in New Guinea, London, 1936; and R. Linton, P. S. Wingert 
and R. d’Harnoncourt, Arts of the South Seas, New York, 1946. The best of the material went to 
Germany and has probably been destroyed. 
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authorities of the new Mission might invite some of the old men who still retain their 
skill to teach the young people their crafts in the schools. 

As an example of what can be done the Kwato Mission, near Samarai in Papua, 
may be mentioned. A scheme has recently been introduced here to preserve the 
old art for adaptation to new uses. Thus the patterns formerly carved on paddles 
and drums now serve as lino-cuts for blocking fabrics. The church at the main 
station of this Mission is one of the finest in the whole of New Guinea. The end walls 
are of rough hewn stone—into which several of the masons have cut their private 
marks—but the rafters rest in native fashion on pillars along the sides, and the 
shingle roof has a saddleback and forepeak like the local dwellings. 


THE Basis OF CHRISTIANITY 


The Bible is regarded, naturally, as a fundamental document ; everyone reads 
it, everyone quotes it, and I was constantly referred back to it. Much of it is 
dismissed as padding, however, much is of little interest, and some is incom- 
prehensible. I found myself under the necessity of enquiring therefore which are 
the most important sections, the parts believed to contain the essential elements 
‘of the faith. The best answer to this question was contained in the summary which 
Ida’, the head teacher of the Busama school, gave to his pupils when the classes were 
reassembled. 

The most striking feature of the account is the way in which Israel is translated 
to a New Guinea setting. This is not wanton distortion but the inevitable reaction 
of a people who know little of any social order but their own. It must be remembered, 
too, that early Jewish society was comparatively primitive and thus had more in 
common with the natives than with ourselves. The picture painted by Ida’ may 
even be in the material sense close to the truth. Pontius Pilate looked slightly 
curious in the guise of a District Officer, however, and Roman soldiers masquerading 
as police boys are still more surprising. God Himself is also changed—He appears 
as a person not unlike a village headman, and the struggle with Satan resembles a 
contest between rival leaders. But the most homely touches are the identification 
of the Jewish authorities with the village officials sponsored by the Government, 
luluais as they are called, and the shortening of the name of doubting St. Thomas 
to the more familiar Tom." 

European residents of New Guinea frequently quote similar versions of the 
scriptures to make fun of native Christianity, and undoubtedly when told against 
the background of a bar or drawing room some of the stories have their amusing 
side. But after one has become a part of the village and is conscious of the reverence 


18 This building may be compared with the concrete-and-iron cathedral of Dogura, the seat 
of the Anglican Bishop of New Guinea, aptly described by a District Officer of my acquaintance 
as an example of neo-Norman with a late-north-Queensland roof. 


14 Mention of the story of Adam and Eve as told me in pidgin several years ago in another 
part of the country is relevant here. The narrator, having reached the point where the woman is 
discovered for the first time, related that Adam arose and said, ‘‘ Good afternoon *’—exactly 
the remark he would have made had he been a native of New Guinea. 
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of the native audience all the details fall into place—they even have a special rightness 
and authenticity. Laughter would in such circumstances be as sacrilegious as 
applause at a fine rendering of a choral mass. 


To have a proper appreciation of the next few pages, then, the reader should 
forget his preconceived notions about Adam and the rest and imagine that he is 
meeting them for the first time. He must surrender himself to the atmosphere of 
New Guinea and become a savage only two generations removed from cannibalism, 

The place which we see before us now was once a swamp, Ida’ began; there 
was no dry land, no sea. Men had not been created yet, and everything was in 
darkness. But God and His angels were there, living up in heaven, and one day He 
looked out and decided to make a change. First He separated the water from the 
mud, so laying the ground bare, and then the sun and the moon were put on top to 
give light by day and by night. The place was now like the beach, all sand and 
rocks. Next the trees and plants were called upon to appear, and afterwards came 
the animals, the fish, and the birds. 

God saw that the work was good but was sorry that there was no one to enjoy it. 
He therefore took pottery clay and shaped a figure in His own image. Kneeling, 
He blew into the model’s nose, and a living man arose. This was Adam, who walked 
and talked just like God. The breath blown into his nostrils became his soul, 
something belonging to God which we all of us possess. 


Adam was lonely with nobody to talk to, and God thought that it would be 
fitting for him to have a companion. One day when the man was asleep a rib was 
taken from his side, and from this bone the woman Eve was fashioned, God told them 
that the world had been made for them to live in and that the trees, the plants, the 
animals, the fish, and the birds would serve them. One tree though, which He 
indicated, had to be left alone, and they were warned not to go near it. 

Now before all this happened Satan, the headman of the angels, had had a 
quarrel with God. He had been jealous of God’s name and reputation and wished to 
be the leader himself. This plot was fortunately discovered in time, and God 
banished Satan from heaven, sending him outside into hell. This made Satan angry, 
and, hearing what was said to Adam, he thought he saw an opportunity to even 
things up. 

At this time all the animals were friendly, and snakes used to walk about like 
cats. Satan turned himself into a snake and approached Eve. ‘“ Good afternoon,” 
he said, “ Are all these things yours?” “ Yes,” she replied, “‘ except for the tree 
in the middle, which belongs to God. We aren’t allowed to gather any fruit from 
that one ; but the fruit from the rest we may eat.” “ That’s silly,” Satan answered. 
“ God’s afraid of you. He knows that if you pick the fruit from the middle tree 
you'll be on a level with Him. You try it and see.’”25 Eve thought this might be 
true, so she picked some and bit it. The taste was good, and she took it along for 


18 Another man telling me this story reported Satan as saying that after eating the fruit she 
and Adam would have dresses, trousers, coats and boots. 
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Adam to share. The two of them had broken God’s word. That is how shame and 
trouble began. 

Adam and Eve were now afraid—they knew that God would soon be aware of 
what they had done. For the first time, too, they were embarrassed by their 
nakedness and tied leaves around their waists. 

Sure enough, when God came as usual to enjoy the cool of the evening His eyes 
were flashing with fire. ‘‘ You Adam and you Eve have disobeyed Me, and now you 
will be punished. I shall send you out of this garden into the jungle, setting angels 
at the fence to see that you do not return. You will be hungry and must earn your 
food by sweat, and the animals which before were gentle will now attack you. You 
will grow old, too, become diseased, and die. And because you began it, Eve, your 
sufferings will be the greater. You will have the pangs of childbirth, and every 
time an infant is born to you I will bring you near to death. Go, away with you 
from my sight! Not till a man arises who can crush the head of the serpent, which 
will now crawl for ever on its belly, shall you see my face again.” 

Weeping, and with heads bent down, the two fled, knowing that their fate was 
deserved. They had now to toil hard from dawn till dusk and even then were 
sometimes hungry. Ill feeling grew up between them also, and many times they 
quarrelled and fought. Satan still whispered in their ears, and often they followed 
his evil counsel. 

In time they had two sons, Cain and Abel. It was Cain’s job to look after the 
pigs, and Abel took charge of the gardens. They felt so weak, however, that they 
determined to seek God’s aid with sacrifices, Cain offering a pig and Abel taro and 
greens. By this means they thought they might be given aid to resist Satan. But 
God knew that Cain was already evil, and when the sacrifices were burnt, though the 
smoke from Abel’s fire ascended, a wind came and blew that of Cain along the ground. 
Cain was angry at the sight and smashed his brother’s head with a club. Bloodshed, 
as well as shame and trouble, had now come into the world. 

Adam and Eve had other children, and, as there was still no one else, the sons 
had to marry the daughters. We are all of us descended from them. 

The account continued with several of the Old Testament stories, but I shall 
omit these here. Special stress was laid on the incidents involving direct intervention 
by God, as, for example, the saving of Noah and his family, the provision of the 
substitute sacrifice for Isaac, the dividing of the waters of the Red Sea, and the 
furnishing of the Israelites with food and water in the wilderness. These were an 
indication that He remembered His people despite their forgetfulness. I enquired 
about the laws set forth in the Books of Exodus and Leviticus but was informed 
that these had reference only to the Jews and that we could ignore them. God’s own 
rules, written on the slabs of stone presented to Moses, were only ten in number. 

A comment of the pastor, who was present when Ida’ and I were discussing 
Noah, is worth quoting. The economic inferiority of the peoples of New Guinea, he 
stated, is to be accounted for by the curse put upon Ham after he had laughed at 
his father’s nakedness. White men are descended from Shem and Japheth, the 
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favoured sons, whereas the natives are descended from the wrongdoer. I expressed 
horror at any such notion and delivered a short anthropological lecture on the 
insignificance of race differences. The analogy which I used was the different labels 
on tins of corned beef. Some tins, I pointed out, had white labels and some red 
labels, but the meat inside was identical. This figure of speech was soon being 
repeated around the village, where it so caught the public fancy that a popular 
District Officer, the only one in the natives’ experience who did not subscribe to the 
usual Administration notion of white prestige, was nicknamed “ Bully Beef.” 

Before beginning the story of the New Testament Ida’ gave a few preliminary 
explanations. At the time of the creation, he stated, God divided Himself into 
three, the Father, the Son Jesus Christ, and the Holy Spirit (ngalau dabung or, more 
usually, Spiritus Sanctus). 

Jesus saw how wicked men had become and wished to help them. To appear 
in divine form, however, might not have been convincing, and he elected to be born 
rather as an ordinary person. A good woman was sought for the purpose, and, 
having chosen the young Jewess Mary, the wife of a man named Joseph, he entered 
into her womb. 

There is no need for me to give the history of Jesus’s ministry, though it should 
be stated that the dismissal of Satan in the wilderness, the baptism by John, and the 
last supper received particular attention and that far greater weight was given to the 
miracles than the teachings. The fact that some of the disciples were fishermen gives 
the natives a marked fellow-feeling for them, and there was much local colour in the 
accounts of the storm on the Sea of Galilee and the miraculous draught.1* The 
most popular of the miracles, however, are the raising of Lazarus and, because of the 
local interest in food, the feeding of the multitude. 

The last time that Jesus showed himself after the resurrection was when the 
disciples were assembled on the top of a mountain. He told them to become 
missionaries and to spread over the world preaching the word of God, baptizing all 
who were prepared to accept it. Then a cloud came down and took him back to 
heaven. 

The men returned to Jerusalem to await a message which Jesus had foretold 
would come to them from God. One afternoon a great light appeared, and they 
saw a white pigeon flying over their heads. This was the Holy Spirit which had 
descended to give them strength. 

Mission work was begun in Palestine first, but the disciple Peter eventually 
went to Rome, where he also was crucified. By this time there were others to take 
his place, especially Paul, who never saw Jesus but had received a visitation from 
God. With Rome as the main centre the word was carried first to France, then to 
England, then to Germany, and finally to New Guinea. 


16 I was interested to find that the remark to Peter that he should go and catch a fish when 
worried about his tax was phrased as a rebuke—how else could a fisherman expect to earn money ? 
This may have been what the evangelist intended, and our interpretation of the words as the 
announcement that another miracle would occur is perhaps incorrect. 
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NEW GUINEA CHRISTIANITY 


THE EXISTENCE oF Gop 


The fact that the Bible is vouched for by the missionaries, the only Europeans 
who as a class have taken the trouble to cultivate the natives’ friendship, is accepted 
as proof of its historical accuracy. There are no longer any confirmed pagans to ask 
embarrassing questions, and it is too early as yet—and the people are still too 
ignorant—for the development of informed scepticism. Native Christians are thus 
in the same fortunate state as our own ancestors in medieval times—they are harried 
neither by perplexity nor doubt and accept Holy Writ as the inspired word of God. 
“* Jesus died and came back to life,” my informants used to say. “‘ For us that is 
enough.” 

I had to assume the réle of the doubting Tom myself here and demand evidence. 
Allowing that the Gospels are the authentic accounts of eye witnesses, what Mary 
and the others saw may have been a ghost, I insisted. Many Busama had told me 
of visitations from the dead, and perhaps the risen Christ was only an apparition. 
For answer I was referred to the miracles. If Jesus had been an ordinary person this 
might have been so; but He had already demonstrated His divinity by changing 
the water into wine, healing the blind, feeding the five thousand, and exorcising 
evil spirits. 

“ How you can go on arguing like this I don’t understand,” Ida’ reproved me. 
“ You know that God still intervenes in our affairs just as He did in the days of the 
Old Testament. Haven’t we told you of men near to death who have at once taken 
a turn for the better after confessing their sins? Aren’t the Christian Australians 
and Americans beating the heathen Japanese ? And if you want final confirmation 
there’s yourself. Aren’t you God’s instrument ? You've said that you might have 
gone anywhere for your work. Well, wasn’t it He who sent you here? He knew 
we needed someone to dismiss the evil official Bumbu who was preventing the 
reopening of our churches, and He chose you to do it. That was why the pastor 
chose for his first sermon the text ‘ The Grace of God which bringeth salvation hath 
appeared to all men’ (Titus II, rz).” 

Having been placed on so lofty a plane, it was impossible for me to argue that 
the miracles have their parallel in the claims of native magic and European science 
and that intervention by the ancient spirits was not unknown. I therefore turned 
to other aspects of my problem. 


CHRISTIAN DOGMA 


The wording of God’s curse when He expelled Adam and Eve from the Garden 
of Eden indicates acceptance of the belief in original sin. All our present pains, it 
is thought, can be traced back directly to the offence of our first parents. Preaching 
at a funeral, an elder once stated that evil came into tte world when Eve ate the 
forbidden fruit. She swallowed a mouthful, and quarrelling, stealing, dishonouring 
of relatives, and sexual immorality followed. ‘‘ If she had only closed her ears to 
Satan,” he concluded, “‘ we wouldn’t have the Government here. Offenders must 
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be punished—everyone knows that—if no notice were taken of them they’d only 
continue their evil deeds. But without crimes there’d be no criminals, and that 
would mean nothing for the District Officers to do.” 

At the same time, it is claimed that everyone has salvation within his reach, 
God gave us rules to follow, and if we obey the Commandments we are certain in the 
end to see His face. The choice is our responsibility—we are free to do good or evil 
as we please, just as Eve was free to leave the fruit alone or to pluck it. So if con- 
fronted with a sum of money in an empty house we can either steal it or put it out 
of sight on a high shelf to await the return of the owner. But if we are tempted the 
proper course is to concentrate steadily on the appropriate Commandment, thereby 
ensuring divine assistance. The first thought of wrongdoing is Satan’s chance. 
“‘ Take a risk,” he whispers, ‘‘ no one will know.” God is prepared to help only if 
called upon, and should we listen to Satan He abandons us. 

The difficulty of reconciling this interpretation with the concept of an omnipotent 
but all-loving God had apparently never occurred to the natives, and they had some 
difficulty in answering my queries. If He is really concerned about our well-being, 
I wanted to know, why does He allow us to be tempted ? Or why is it that we are 
not endowed with such strength that we always resist ? Everyone was convinced 
that there must be some explanation but hung back for the pastor and teachers to 
supply it. 

At length, after much cogitation, Ida’ tentatively ventured the suggestion that 
perhaps the struggle in heaven had never taken place—the Bible, indeed, makes no 
reference to it. This would not do, I said, for the Crucifixion must also be accounted 
for. God can do everything and yet allowed His only son to suffer a cruel death. 
Jesus’s appearance upon earth was His own doing, was the reply. God had wanted 
to destroy mankind as He had previously wiped out Sodom and Gomorrah, but His 
son persuaded Him that one more attempt must be made to bring them to a full 
realization of what might lie in store. 

This brought us back to where we had begun, as everyone soon realized—the 
contradiction of a God of love Who is also a God of vengeance. A long debate, to 
which half the village contributed, followed, and the solution finally put forward was 
that men have been designed with freedom of action. This is God’s plan, which we 
have to accept. He could have given us more strength had He wished, but we have 
enough to resist if we try and therefore have no reasonable grounds for complaint. 
In such circumstances the second chance which Jesus gave us is clearly an abiding 
mercy. 

It will be noted that no reference was made to the Holy Spirit. This is character- 
istic. The Spirit appears once or twice in the Bible account but is otherwise almost 
completely ignored. 

My next inquiries were directed towards discovering something about heaven 
and hell, taking as my starting point an engraving in general circulation entitled 
“‘ The broad and the narrow ways.”’ A relic of the Evangelical movement in Europe, 
this showed on one side a wide road leading past drinking saloons and gaming tables 
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to a bonfire and on the other a tiny track running uphill past Gothic churches to the 
foot of a rainbow. The whole thing seemed somewhat inappropriate for New 
Guinea. 

Nobody had much to say about heaven, and I gathered that it was for most 
persons a nebulous sort of place where the dead forever sit in idleness eating and 
singing hymns. Hell is rather clearer, though several informants were careful to 
make it plain that the torments described in the Bible were more metaphorical than 
teal. Nga’gili’, one of my best friends, made a great joke of the account which was 
given us in pidgin by a visitor who must have had a more fundamentalist upbringing. 
The souls of the wicked would be licked by great tongues of flame, said the man, 
and when the devils brought them a drink the mugs would be found to contain 
“ bloody kerosene, that’s all.” This was absurd, laughed Nga’gili’. True, hell is 
probably far too warm for comfort, and the food is bad, but the torture consists 
not in Satan’s pitchfork but in the consciousness that one has erred and must carry 
one’s sins in one’s heart forever. The body is burned not by flames of fire but by 
shame and remorse. 

One of the general terms used by the pagans of old for “ spirits” was ngalau, 
an expression now usually reserved for visible manifestations of the supernatural 
world. For “soul” the Christians have the word, katung, the shadow or mirror 
image. This is the part of God which is in us all, the breath given to Adam when he 
was created out of clay. 

Liberated after death, the soul passes to Jamboam, the spirit world also of the 
pagans, there to await the day of judgment and the separation of the sheep from the 
goats. Lamboam is also the name for hell, but for heaven a new term has been coined, 
undambi, for un=“ far away ” and dambi=“ near.” 

The marked contrast between the attitude of the Busama to the after-world 
and that of another New Guinea people with whom I am familiar, the Wogeo, living 
on an island near Wewak, deserves a word here. Unlike the Busama, the Wogeo 
have had little to do with Europeans, and during the period when I was with them, 
in 1934, their old culture was still intact. The life beyond the grave is in Busama a 
frequent topic of conversation, but in Wogeo reference was seldom made to it. 
The difference can be attributed to insecurity following on the collapse cf old customs. 
The Wogeo have as yet no consciousness of belonging to a world which is fast 
vanishing—it does not occur to them that their spirits may not be worshipped after 
death and that their ways of doing things will soon be outmoded. In Busama, on 
the contrary, a revolution is in progress, and all are aware that changes will go on. 
These natives are accordingly impelled to grasp at a personal immortality. 


CEREMONIES 


Attendance at Mala’lo on Sundays is practically obligatory, and, in addition, 
everyone is expected during the week to be present at morning and evening prayers 
in the village. The most vital services, however, are baptism and Communion. 
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Except in cases of illnesses, when a ceremony is performed at once, infants are 
not baptized individually. Before the war a general christening service took place 
at Mala’lo at approximately yearly intervals, and all the children born since the last 
celebration were put through together. Even then it was insisted that the whole 
community must be “ straight ” beforehand, and if anyone had committed a serious 
sin within recent months a public meeting took place to decide whether postponement 
was necessary. Representatives of the churches from the other side of the Gulf as 
well as the local elders took part, and the verdict reached was that of the natives 
themselves. The views of the missionary naturally carried some weight, but he 
refrained from imposing his will upon the cungregation. In former times it was he 
who conducted the service, though latterly the ordained native pastors sometimes 
took over the task. Because of the war and certain incidents with which I shall be 
dealing later there was no baptism between 1941 and 1946. 

The rite commemorates Jesus’s sojourn upon earth, and the use of the water 
serves as a reminder also of Noah’s escape from the flood and of the preservation of 
the Israelites first from the pursuing Egyptians in the Red Sea and later by death 
from thirst in the wilderness. The fact that the virtuous were saved then bears 
witness of God’s love—we too may attain salvation if we allow our sins to be washed 
away in the rivers of repentance. Children are tarnished by the offences of Adam, 
but, being so young, are ina sense blameless. Baptism for them therefore symbolizes 
their dedication to a new life—they are now marked as servants of the Lord. 

A comparison is made between the circumcision of the Jews and corresponding 
mutilations practised by the pagans at initiation ceremonies, when the youths were 
introduced to a cult of spirits known as balum. Baptism fulfils the same sort of 
function, it is said, but is obviously a more appropriate way of denoting membership 
of a religious group. 

Communion is in many respects similar. This ceremony is another annual 
event, and the same discussion takes place first to determine whether the worshippers 
have been living according to the standard set forth in the scriptures. The aim, 
too, is identical—wiping out the past and consecrating the erstwhile sinner to a new 
life. There is even a parallel between the wine and the water as symbols of divine 
potency and mercy. The wine represents the blood of Isaac, the blood smeared 
upon the doors to give protection against the angel of death, and the blood of Jesus 
shed upon the cross. 

Before partaking of Communion it is essential to be freed from the stain of 
guilt, a process achieved by confession in private to either the missionary or an 
ordained pastor. The penitent expresses his contrition and a determination to 
forsake evil in the future, and prayers are then recited begging for his absolution. 
To attend without confessing would be certain death : God is not mocked and refuses 
to tolerate those who have not repented. ‘I will wash mine hands in innocency,” 
sang the psalmist: “so will I encompass thine altar, O Lord” (Psalms VI, 26). 

The celebration is conceived by the natives as a meal at which the faithful are 
the guests. In ordinary life one is invited to share food only by relatives and friends, 
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the persons on whom one can depend for support and assistance, and to be bidden 
to God’s table is thus interpreted as an earnest of His goodwill. Those present are 
reassured that, provided the necessary conditions are fulfilled, He will now be ready 
to stand at their side in all their difficulties. 

As with baptism, there is an appeal to the precedent established by the Israelites 
and the pagans, both of whom were in the habit of making offerings to secure favours. 
Cain and Abel burnt their sacrificial fires, and Mary and Joseph brought pigeons to 
the temple ; and the ancestors made regular presentations of pork to the spirits. 
But just as circumcision has been replaced by ceremonial washing, so Communion 
has taken the place of sacrifice. Jesus gave Himself up to be slain as the last offering, 
and ail that we have to do now is pledge ourselves to follow His teachings. 

Easter passes without much comment, and Christmas is looked forward to 
mainly as a secular festival. A big gathering of all the Gulf villages takes place 
either at Mala’lo or one of the other Mission stations, and there is a feast at which the 
quantity of the food provided rivals that of the old pagan ceremonies. Each party 
brings a contribution, and the food before being divided is piled up for display. 
Dances have been forbidden, but a number of games are arranged to take their place, 
and church services and hymn singing occupy several hours for each of the two or 
three days till the visitors return home. 

Persons attending a feast in the past took a good deal of uble with their 
appearance. The body was oiled and painted and the hair dyed, and everyone 
wore ornaments, including elaborate feather headdresses (if necessary with wigs 
beneath), collars decorated with dogs’ teeth, breastpieces of dogs’ teeth and boars’ 
tusks, and armlets and anklets of coloured rattan (Plate I A). Most of these have 
now been relegated to the scrap heap, the popular demand nowadays being for 
European clothing. 

In areas where the people have had little contact with white men they often 
present a grotesque spectacle when dressed up in a wardrobe purchased in a trade 
store.17 The Busama, however, with a town in the vicinity, have learnt to wear their 
garments with an air, and from the rear it is often impossible to tell whether a man 
walking along the road is a European or a native. Proper care is taken with clothing, 
too, and before being put away it is always washed and ironed. My sole complaint 
is that the styles for the women are so unattractive. The bag-like mother-hubbard 
might surely have been suppressed long ago, and with it the shapeless tunic and the 
dragging skirt. The Mission could well take the lead and design something which 
would be both elegant and practical. If given a pattern, the women could easily 
make dresses for themselves, for many of them are skilled seamstresses, and few 

villages are without sewing machines. 

Other occasional ceremonies take place at the consecration of a new house, canoe, 
or seine. There is a dignified gathering of all the persons interested, and the pastor 


17 It was ludicrous during the war to see soldiers with the bare minimum of clothing working 
alongside unsophisticated natives who, proud of their garments, felt compelled to wear them under 
all conditions. 
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recites a prayer and invites the assembly to sing a hymn. At the only service of this 
kind which I attended, in the neighbouring village of Buakap, the people’s attitude 
of earnest reverence was most apparent. Proceedings took place under the trees 
near the beach, and the fact that the dogs and the fowls were wandering about 
unmolested amongst the worshippers bore witness to how much religion is a part of 
normal existence. It is not something which the natives keep within the four walls 


of the church on Sundays—God is everywhere, in the village, in the bush, and on 
the sea. 


The purpose of these rites is to secure a “ blessing” on the work. The owner 
of the house interprets this as good health and abundant food supplies, the owner 


of the canoe as safety on overseas voyages, and the owner of the net as great hauls of 
fish. 


CHRISTIANITY AND CONDUCT 


The Decalogue is regarded as the ultimate guide, and it is always asserted 
that those who keep the Commandments are certain after death of admission into 
the kingdom of heaven. 


The rules are separated into categories. There is first a group relating to 
purely religious observances ; then one prescribing proper respect for parents and, 
by implication, all other relatives; then a trio dealing with murder, theft, and 
slander ; and, finally, a group concerned with sexual offences. 


The first series enjoins abandonment of the heathen deities, active acceptance 
of the scriptures, and due reverence for God.1® To pay the appropriate honours 
it is necessary to attend all the services, including the occasional celebrations of Holy 
Communion. For many years after the establishment of the Mission emphasis was 
also laid on the sanctity of Sunday, and, if the stories are true, the Lord’s Day in 
Busama must have been as dull as a Sabbath in Aberdeen. It is reported that 
when one man went fishing a large crowd assembled on the beach to smash the canoe 
on his return, an action which might have resulted in their imprisonment had he 
cared to report the incident to the District Officer. Liberalism is more in evidence 
to-day, and although the taboo continues on heavy work, such as gardening, house- 
building, or shaping canoes, there is no objection to a person carrying out such jobs 
as mending leaky thatch, repairing nets, and renewing the lashings of outrigger 
floats. At the same time, discretion is advisable, and the workers try if possible to 
remain in the semi-seclusion provided by their verandah or a grove of trees. Children, 
too, are warned not to be boisterous in their play till the afternoon, when church is 
over. Because of the ban on labour, Sunday is now the favourite day for visiting, 
and after attendance at Mala’lo many persons accompany friends from other villages 
to their homes. 


18 “ Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain ”’ is usually ignored, possibly 
because the natives are not given to blasphemy, and in court an oath is seldom required of them. 
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Great significance is attached to the Commandment relating to the care of 
parents, filial devotion being a feature of Busama culture. A teacher who lost his 
temper after a quarrel and threw his mother out of the house was promptly dismissed, 
his sin being spoken of by the rest of the villagers with horror.’® As is to be expected 
in a community possessing a classificatory system for reckoning kin, there is a 
spread-over from the members of the family to other relatives, and a younger brother 
who disobeys an older kinsman and a nephew who neglects an uncle are both likely 
to be reproved for “ breaking the law of God.” 

The prohibition of murder, theft, and slander is also appreciated. In ancient 
times children were brought up to be loyal to their fellow villagers, the dangers arising 
from giving offence and quarrelling being pointed out from the earliest years. Respect 
for the property of others was a necessity, too, in a settlement which was without 
locks or bolts, and parents took pains to train their offspring not to meddle. — 

Yet it is to be noted that the old insularity and parochialism are barely beginning 
to be broken down, and, though no one would to-day dream of raiding the people 
living in other places, only amongst the ‘ black missionaries ”’ is there much thought 
of the universal application of all the Commandments and of the brotherhood of 
mankind as a whole. Stealing from “ foreigners ” in the labour compound—or from 
a European—is thus regarded by some, if not as commendable, at least as unlikely 
to imperil the immortal soul.” 

The rules which the Busama really take to their hearts, however, are those 
relating to sexual irregularities. Adultery has always been treated as the most 
heinous offence, and in the past a man who had an affair with a married woman 
was put to death. ‘‘ The husband’s name rests upon his wife,” it is argued, “‘ and 
for another person to lie with her is the worst kind of theft.” At the same time, 
erring wives were not even divorced, though they were soundly beaten. 

Intercourse before marriage was only slightly less grave, the seducer if caught 
being speared in the upper arm or thigh. The natives admit that there is no backing 
in the Commandments for such an extreme attitude, but when pressed for Biblical 
authority the pastor and Ida’, after much study, produced two verses from the 
Epistles—‘“ If thou marry thou hast not sinned ; and if a virgin marry she hath not 
sinned” (1 Corinthians VII, 28) and “ Mortify therefore your members which are 
upon earth ; fornication, uncleanness, inordinate affection, evil concupiscence, and 
covetousness, which is idolatory ’’ (Colossians III, 5).4 


19 Vide H. I. Hogbin, ‘“‘ Local Government for New Guinea,” Oceania, Vol. XVII, pp. 61-62. 

2% Despite their detailed knowledge of the Bible, not one person commented upon the contra- 
diction in the white man’s behaviour in for years teaching ‘‘ Thou shalt not kill ’’ and then suddenly 
going to war. 

21 Comparison may be made between the reaction of these natives to Mission teachings relating 
to sex and those of the Trobriand Islanders. In Busama Christianity serves to confirm the 
traditional code and thus is in this respect markedly successful. But in the Trobriands, as 
Methodist missionaries have admitted to me, the failure has been a dismal one. These latter 
natives, unlike the Busama, were before marriage almost completely free—and, in spite of more 


[Footnote continued on next page.) 
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The Busama elders of to-day have such a phobia about sex that they see it in 
everything, even the attractive custom, universal in New Guinea, of wearing flowers 
in the ears and in the hair.2* Dancing is severely condemned as a temptation to 
“ immorality,” and the Mission can have had little trouble in inducing them to ban 
it from the village. 


A certain amount of dalliance is bound to go on, however, no matter how much 
the older generation tries to prevent it, and in my opinion the lighter festivals make 
no difference.** This was apparently also the view of the pagans in times gone by : 
they did not imagine that the virginity ideal was incompatible with the encouragement 
of physical display. 

The ban may also have serious social repercussions. Dances used to be a high- 
light of village life, looked forward to for months beforehand and ecstatically enjoyed 
when at last they took place ; and without them existence has become flat and dull, 
a dreary round of gardening and fishing punctuated only by prayers and hymns. 
The result is that the youths are bored and rush away at the first opportunity to find 
excitement in European employment. Their absence, usually prolonged, has a 
harmful effect on their moral outlook and disastrous consequences for those left 
behind.** Native development will be impossible unless the village is sufficiently 
attractive to hold the people’s interest during their most impressionable years. 


In October 1945, when Army labour contracts came to an end and the men who 
had been conscripted returned home, many of those who were still single used to tell 
me how fed up they were. In the compounds they could disport themselves every 
moonlit night, but at home there was nothing to do after sunset but gamble (one of 
my personal servants, a boy from the Sepik, came in night after night winning sums 
of up to £20). I suggested to the elders that the rule should be relaxed and a day 
set aside from time to time for a dance. They refused, but the youngsters this time 
rebelled, and at full moon we used to adjourn to a clearing half a mile from the village. 
It is a notable fact that from that date gambling diminished. 





[Continuation of footnote 21.] 


than forty years of missionary endeavour, they still are. When on a visit to the Trobriands 
I asked the Court Interpreter why the islanders were so heedless of Mission morality. ‘‘ There 
is nothing in the Commandments about unmarried people having intercourse,” was his reply. 
“We accept the Bible and follow it.” I thereupon quoted the two passages, which I still 
remembered. ‘‘ Why, that’s only Paul!’ he exclaimed. “ God’s orders and Paul’s opinions 
are two different things.” 


22 Once when I was out walking in Wogeo my companion picked two flowers from a hibiscus 
bush, one for himself and one for me. Having placed his own in the hole in the lobe of his ear 
without thinking, he turned to help me. At that point the remembrance that my ears were not 
pierced occurred to him, and, much concerned, he wanted to know were Europeans averse from 
floral decorations. 


23 I wish to make it clear that I am not advocating licence but only pointing out that there 
is no necessary connection between dancing and sexual promiscuity. 

*4 Vide H. I. Hogbin, Experiments in Civilization, London, 1939, pp. 160-172, 240-247 ; 
H. I. Hogbin and C. H. Wedgwood, Development and Welfare in the Western Pacific, Sydney, 


1943, and London, 1944, pp. 5-12; and J. McAuley and H. I. Hogbin, ‘‘ Development in New 
Guinea,”’ Far Eastern Survey, in press. 
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Finally, the prohibition of dancing is another blow at native art. New Guinea 
dances are unique and could be a fine contribution to the world. Given the right 
setting and proper rehearsals, they are as moving and inspiring a spectacle as the 
better known exhibitions from Russia, Spain, Java, and Siam (Plate II B). It is 
surely not sentimental to urge their preservation. My impulse is to repeat to the 
Mission the words of the Emperor Charles V to the Chapter at Cordoba when several 
of the central arcades of the mosque were pulled down to make room for an Italianate 
cathedral. They had built something which could have been put up anywhere, 
he said, and spoilt something which they could find nowhere else in the world. 


THE VIRTUES 


The Commandments deal exclusively with the sins of the flesh, with which Jesus 
was always remarkably lenient. He did not admonish the woman taken in adultery, 
but told her to go and sin no more. On the other hand, he had a great deal to say 
about the sins of the spirit, especially pride, and it would seem that these were 
condemned with far greater emphasis. 


I used to ram this argument home by quoting the parable of the Pharisee and 
the publican (Luke XVIII, 10-14). This was an unfamiliar approach, though once 
my informants realized the significance of the passage they all assured me that pride 
and vanity are the poisons of the soul and that the man who is puffed up is already 
walking down the road to hell. Yet when in other contexts I asked for a list of the 
main sins pride was invariably omitted ; moreover, the pastor’s account of some of 
the confessions, given to me without the names of the penitents, made no mention 
anywhere of such a fault. 

The explanation is probably to be found in the system of social organization. 
In Busama, as elsewhere in Melanesia, status and prestige are associated with wealth 
rather than birth, and it is everyone’s ambition to own extensive gardens and many 
pigs. Foodstuffs, however, are of little direct benefit to the man who owns them, 
and he accordingly gives them away as fast as they accumulate in the manner of the 
Kwakiutl at their potlatches. Events of importance, births, marriages, deaths, 
and the completion of new houses and canoes, all provide opportunities for feasts, 
and the more often he entertains his friends, and the more lavish he is with his gifts, 
the greater is the respect in which he is held. It is true that on such occasions he 
himself eats little ; but he is ostentatious in his abstention, and his left hand is only 
too clearly aware of the alms which his right is doing (Matthew VI, 3). He rather 
parades his hunger to score off his guests by impressing upon them that temporary 
bankruptcy is to him a matter of indifference.*§ 

With so much concentration on display, it is scarcely to be expected that 
humility should be a Busama virtue. On the other hand, the beauties of generosity 
are constantly accented, and the parable of the Good Samaritan and the thirteenth 


25 Cf. Experiment in Civilization, op. cit., Chap. 11; and H. I. Hogbin, “ Social Advancement 
in Guadalcanal,” Oceania, Vol. VIII, pp. 289-305. 
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chapter of the first Epistle to the Corinthians are probably the most frequently 
quoted passages in the New Testament. 

The expression used for “charity”’ and “love” is tita’ giwing nganu. All 
emotional states are expressed in physical terms, and the literal translation is 
“ internal-organs-excrement to-be-with truly.” A native speaking of charity, how- 
ever, no more has his bowels actually in mind than an Englishman thinks of a piece 
of bleeding tissue when he talks of having “ lost his heart.” 


The primary application of tita’ giwing nganu was to the mutual regard of bond 
friends. Two men who had been initiated together were required to be “ closer 
than brothers ’’: they were able to depend upon each other implicitly even if one 
had committed a crime. ‘ Bond friends,” it is said, ‘‘ clung together like clasped 
hands when one is lifting water from a stream to one’s mouth: they were like the 
dug-out and outrigger of a canoe, always together and lost if separated.” The 
minds—bellies, excrement—of such persons were together in utter completeness. 


The expression was, and still is, extended also to the affection of close kinsfolk 
who were especially demonstrative towards one another. Ida’ told me of the love 
of his mother’s brother Buasi’, who had reared him after the death of his parents. 
“Whenever I came home on a holiday from Hopoi, where I was a teacher at the 
college,” he said, “‘ Buasi’ always killed his largest pig.. And not once did he ask 
me for a gift in return. That is charity.” 


The only occasion when I heard tita’ giwing nganu applied to members of the 
same family was in reference to a widow who, because of her great affection for her 
dead husband, refused to remarry. This suggests that the word carries a slight 
flavour of full-measure-pressed-down-and-running-over, an impression which is 
confirmed by the standard example which is always quoted to illustrate what St. 
Paul meant by Christian charity. The man concerned was a “ black missionary ”’ 
stationed in the Markham Valley who, knowing the risk which he was taking, lost 
his life in attempting to recover the body of a member of his flock from a deep well. 


Yet, while there is full recognition of generosity in the abstract, the natives are 
keenly aware of the advantages which accrue from it. Filial love, they say, must be 
earned, and to secure the appreciation of persons to whom one is less closely related 
it is necessary to strive harder still. One must share one’s food with them and asuist 
them with their work: then, having ensured their affection, one is certain when the 
need arises of a return in kind. “If you’re away from home and your kinsmen 
write to say they’re thinking of you,” said my friend Nga’gili’, ‘‘ that’s just ink and 
paper—there’s nothing in it. To prove what they say they must send you presents. 
(You must send them money too, of course.) Again, if friends come, it’s not the 
soft words that count ; no, it’s the betel, the coconuts, and the cooked food. Look 
it’s like this. If I want something from you, you give it to me; and if you want 
something from me, I give it to you. It’s that which makes us brothers, not me 
calling you nga’dua and you calling me /asing (the kinship terms for older and younger 
brother respectively}.”’ 
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The Busama approach, then, is a thoroughly practical one, friendliness being 
lightly regarded unless translated into action. 

In our own society tolerance is the last thing to be hoped for when the residents 
of a small village are talking amongst themselves without critical strangers being 
present. In New Guinea, too, there is so little to discuss that the foibles of the 
neighbours are a favourite topic, and not much patience is shown towards those with 
an unusual point of view. It is a striking fact, nevertheless, that, though the Busama 
feel superior about their culture, they do not look upon other methods of doing things 
with the complete disdain of the travelling Englishman or Australian. They have 
grown up in a country where customs differ from district to district, and they therefore 
lack the narrowness which is usually so necessary for the crusader and reformer. 
Languages come to them readily, and every child of fourteen is completely at home 
in three, his own, Yabim, and pidgin. I heard few complaints against the Mission 
for its selection of Yabim for instruction, and the inevitable modification of the local 
speech is usually a matter for comment but not regret. 

The constant repetition of the Commandments—they are recited every day at 
the evening service—gives the impression at first that the religion of the natives 
to-day is entirely negative, a compound of taboos.?* Closer study reveals that this 
view is incorrect and that there is also a positive side. The Sermon on the Mount is 
certainly treated as of less consequence than the laws of Moses, but the fact that some 
of the virtues are encouraged and that all the preacher’s energies are not taken up in 
thundering against the vices leads to the conclusion that if the founder of Christianity 
were to visit Busama he would recognize his handiwork. 


CONSCIENCE 


The pagan religion did not recognize conscience, the nearest approach being the 
notion of maya, the word used for the shame or embarrassment felt by a person 
discovered in irregular behaviour. A percentage of the population seems to have 
accepted the traditional standards from a conviction of their reasonableness, but it 
must be admitted that the impression to be gained from many of the natives is that 
this shame is associated more with annoyance at being found out than with feelings 
of guilt and remorse. In a study by Mr. Lehner, the missionary authority 
from Hopoi, it is even stated that maya “ never inhibits anyone unless the culprit is 
afraid of being seen.’’?” 


26 The Old Testament is easier for the natives to grasp than the New just because it is based 
on a series of concrete prohibitions—don’t do this, this, and this, and entry into heaven will be 
assured. The stress on the taboos also furnishes a reason for the success of the Seventh Day 
Adventist Mission, a never-ending source of amazement to many New Guinea residents. Givi 
up pork, certain kinds of fish, tobacco, and Saturdays is a hardship, but this is the sort of demas 
which the pagan religions made and is also much simpler than becoming as simple as a little 
child, turning the other cheek, and praying for one’s enemies. 

27S. Lehner, ‘‘ Maja,” Journal of the Polynesian Society, Vol. XLI, 1932, pp. 121-130. 
Cf. also H. I. Hogbin, ‘‘ Shame,’’ Oceania, Vol. XVII, pp. 273-288, from which most of the material 
in this section is quoted. 

In primitive conditions, where everyone knows everybody else’s business, secret sinning is 
difficult, and it follows that maya is reasonably effective in achieving the maintenance of moral 
standards. In more complex conditions, however, it is by itself insufficient. 
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A person oppressed by shame is said either to flush or turn pale and to cast his 
eyes on the ground. After a serious breach he may go into retirement for a time, 
sometimes making a handsome present first to those whom he has wronged. But 
such sensitivity is often the result of combined fear of possible penalties and annoyance 
at stupidity rather than the outcome of feelings of degradation. This is indicated 
by the remarks of the man Po’gwi’ when I enquired was he not ashamed to have 
undertaken the adultrous intrigue about which he was then giving me details. 
“Why should I have been ashamed when we began?” he wanted to know. “I 
didn’t realize that we were going to be discovered. The husband wasn’t suspicious 
for a long time. It was only after the woman told me she’d been questioned that I 
became anxious. I started wondering at once would she confess or go on putting 
him off. She was steadfast enough, but the fellow set a trap and caught us. That 
was when I had maya—I was sad and worried then. I realized that I was tangled 
like a fishline which had been pulled up carelessly, and I was angry with myself for 
being such a fool as to be seen. Everyone would now point me out as an adulterer, 
I thought. Yes, I certainly hung my head when the husband began having his say.”’ 
Yet the knowledge that he was in employment at Salamaua was a comfort, he went 
on. There was no necessity for him to face the villagers and suffer their condemnation 
in person. 

Confirmation of this statement of the situation was provided in the following 
month when it was revealed that at this very moment Po’gwi’ had been involved 
in a similar affair with another married woman. There was no evidence of his being 
ashamed at the time of our conversation, though when found out he was as abashed 
as he had then said he was on the earlier occasion. 

For Po’gwi’ and others like him it would probably be true to say that the idea 
of conscience still has little meaning. Missionaries have done their best to explain 
it, however, using different words according to the context. The commonest 
expressions are tita’-kika-eng—“his inside tears him asunder violently,” and 
ngalilum=“ inside,” either alone or with various combinations, including aweng 
ngalilumnga=“ voice inside,” mngalilum pali’pali’=“ inside weak,” ngalilum 
ngatutu’ —literally, “‘ inside heart beats,”’ that is, ‘‘ anxious, worried,” and ngalilum 
wapa’ =“ inside heavy, mourning.” 

It is difficult to say how many, but a number of persons certainly share the 
disregard of Po’gwi’ for the Christian ethic—or perhaps one should rather say his 
failure to appreciate it. At the opposite pole is the small handful of converts who 
have absorbed the missionaries’ teachings. These men, headed by the teacher Ida’ 
and the pastor, have nearly all studied for a long period at one of the colleges. Their 
sincerity may be gauged from the statement of Ida’ that on one occasion when he 
became aware that he had sinned the main reason for his sorrow was a realization of 
his impaired relations with the Deity. 

The majority of the villagers lie between these two extremes. They claim to be 
Christians and even salt their conversation freely with Biblical texts but by “ con- 
science” understand little more than a transference of maya to a different plane. 
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They are ashamed now not only from fear of the disapproval of their fellows but also 
from dread of the wrath of the Lord. The “ inner voice” speaks to them of the 
all-seeing eye and of God’s awareness of their hidden actions ; yet, if asked what is 
implied by their glib talk of forfeiture of grace, they tell only of the risks of hell fire. 
Like Po’gwi’, their goodness is dependent upon expediency, though the fact that they 
believe in divine retribution may well mean that it is rather more consistent. 


RETRIBUTION 


Sin is said to have a defiling effect : it makes the soul unclean. The passage, 
“He that is without sin amongst you, let him cast the first stone at her” 
(John VIII, 7), is translated, “‘ He that is pure inside, let him cast the first stone 
at this woman.” 

Those who are besmirched are believed to have cut themselves off from God, 
and, if the problem is being discussed in the abstract, one is informed that they have 
to be put outside the Church.28 A meeting of the Mala’lo congregation takes place, 
and a sentence of suspension is pronounced. In practice, however, such judgments 
are made only in the case of adultery and seduction, a fact which supports the earlier 
statement that in the native mind the sexual sins loom largest. The culprit remains 
more or less in Coventry until such time as his offence has been expiated—for a 
particularly glaring adultery over a year may be required—when he approaches the 
pastor, expresses his contrition, and begs for readmittance. 

I one day remarked that this procedure seemed to me to be directly contrary to 
the instruction to judge not lest we should ourselves be judged. I spoke of a 
missionary of my acquaintance in the Solomons who, when reproved by a colleague 
for taking no action against some natives who had stolen his supplies, had answered 
simply, ‘“‘ It pleases me to forgive them.”” Such conduct was stupid, my hearers 
replied. As the thieves remained unpunished they would only repeat their evil 
action and so end in hell, whereas a scolding might have led to their reformation. 
Ida’ also referred, somewhat inappropriately, to the fate of Hophni and Phinehas 
(x Samuel II-IV). God told the High Priest to punish them for stealing a sacrificial 
offering, and when the order was ignored what happened ? They were killed on the 
same day in a battle. 

I countered this with a further reference to the woman taken in adultery. 
Nothing had happened to her, but instead the accusers were rebuked. Here was a 
special case, someone interrupted, and no conclusion could be drawn from it. Had 
Jesus counselled stoning her the men would have murmured against him, protesting 
that he came here to kill people. 

“So in your opinion Jesus behaved as he did through fear of what people might 
say about him?” I asked. 

This question finished the discussion for the time, but the pastor visited me later 
and stated that after much thought he had decided that suspension from the Church 


28 Vide ‘“‘ Local Government for New Guinea,” op. cit., pp. 50-52. 
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could be justified on the analogy of the action taken by a gardener to protect his taro. 
“ The man clears a patch of ground and plants his suckers,” it was explained, ‘“‘ but 
he doesn’t build the fence yet—he waits first to see whether the wild pigs will come 
near. If they don’t, then he doesn’t bother. But once a wild pig eats some of the 
taro he puts up a guard to save the rest. Well, sending the sinner away is just like 
that. It is the same as the fence. He’s reminded of what he’s done and goes no 
farther. If we left him alone sin would consume his soul completely like the wild pig 
eating up the taro. And don’t forget that the rest of the congregation has to be 
considered. Failure to punish one sinner would soon lead to everyone imitating 

Once a person is cut off from God he is exposed to divine vengeance and must 
face the consequences. The most serious danger is illness or accident, and the 
villagers are always inclined to suspect a secret sin if they hear of someone being 
suddenly stricken down. On one occasion when I was making a visit to Salamaua by 
road a member of the party shook his head as we passed the war cemetery and 
murmured that it was a dreadful thing for all these men to have perished so young, 
but no doubt God would have shielded them from the bullets of the enemy had they 
not been guilty of wickedness. 

Again, when news was brought that the youth Laho, who was suffering from 
pneumonia, had wandered off in delirium into the bush, Sali, the man to whom I was 
talking at the time, immediately exclaimed, “ This is punishment for an offence ! 
He must have done something which has made God angry with him.’”’ He then went 
on to say that some years before while he was a student at Mala’lo exactly the same 
thing had happened to a fellow pupil, who had been found in the jungle dead. Later, 
when a search was made of the youth’s belongings, a letter was discovered proving 
conclusively that he had been arranging meetings with one of the girls. 

The death of Imata’ gave rise to similar suspicions. This man suddenly went 
blind after over-exerting himself carrying a heavy load for several miles. Rushed to 
hospital, he died within a few days. A post mortem revealed heart disease, but the 
natives were convinced that, although nothing was known against him, hidden 
wrong-doing was responsible. 

In the gossip which followed I learnt of a number of incidents which seemed to 
prove that death is the wages of sin. The case most frequently quoted concerned a 
woman who was killed by a falling tree while on her way to the gardens. Everybody 
had thought her virtuous, but, frightened by what had occurred, one of the men 
now confessed that he had been carrying on an intrigue with her. Several references 
were also made to sinners who had been gored by wild pigs when out hunting, and 
I heard, too, of an adultress who died in giving birth to a stillborn infant and of a 
husband who survived only a year after admitting his unwillingness to forgive his 
once faithless but now contrite spouse. 

The case of a woman from the neighbouring village of Gwado demands special 
mention, indicating as it does that a person's sins may be visited on other members 
of the family. She was subject to fits and on this occasion had collapsed into the 
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fire and been seriously burned. Her husband, a notorious and flagrant adulterer 
who had twice been suspended, was at once blamed. “ This is your trouble,” his 
brother-in-law told him fiercely. “ My sister is paying for your misdeeds.” 

Of particular interest also is the insane woman from Buakap. Till middle age 
she had been normal but then contracted an illness which left her brain affected. 
At the time of my visit she slept in the bush in all weathers and ate only raw food. 
This was God’s punishment for opposing the marriage of her daughter to the man 
approved by the whole kinship group, I was informed. As I was aware of no 
Biblical prohibition on the expression of such disagreement, I enquired in what her 
sin lay. ‘‘ She disobeyed the Commandment bidding us respect our relatives,” 
was the reply. 

Crop failures, either through the depredations of wild pigs or insect pests, may 
also be put down to supernatural causes, though a distinction is drawn here between 
divine vengeance on the one hand and laziness or bad workmanship on the other. 
The difference was made plain in an incident related by Ida’ concerning a village 
near Finschhafen. One of the men went across on a pleasure jaunt to Tami Island, 
a few miles off the coast, and during his absence pigs began to eat his taro. His 
friends made a smoke signal to recall him, but he either did not see it or ignored it, 
and on his return the whole garden was ruined. “ I know I have sinned in the past,” 
he ejaculated, “‘ but God ought to have listened to my prayers and protected my 
food supplies. I went to church every morning especially toask Him.”” The villagers 
told him not to be a fool. If he wanted to remain away for so long he should have 
built stronger fences. 

As in other parts of the Christian world, however, the wicked in Busama some- 
times continue to thrive. The crowning instance was the ex-official Bumbu, 
mentioned earlier, who, besides being an adulterer, forbade the resumption of church 
services after the expulsion of the Japanese. He and his son Mayeng, who was 
almost equally to blame, enjoyed perfect health and were involved in no accidents. 
What of divine justice in cases like this, I wanted to know. Why were these two 
men not smitten as they stood? It might be well for me to turn to the parable of 
the wheat and tares was the rejoinder (Matthew XIII, 24-30). God had marked 
Bumbu and Mayeng for vengeance in His own good time, either in this world or the 
next. No one could hope to escape forever, and perhaps even then plans were 
being made. 

It happens also at times that the virtuous are cast down. They are themselves 
prone to make comparisons with Job and claim that they have been chosen on 
account of their outstanding merit to have their patience tried, but other villagers 
usually dismiss such misfortunes as bad luck. 

The fact that many diseases have a “ natural” origin is acknowledged, and an 
endeavour is often made to discover how the contagion could have been spread. 
Thus an epidemic of pneumonic influenza which swept through the village late in 
1945 was traced back to the arrival of a party of returned labourers, then to the 
compound at Lae, and ultimately to European troops. In general illnesses of 
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which the onset is slow are placed in the category of “ merely sickness.” So although 
the collapse of Imata’ from heart disease, as recorded above, gave rise to suspicion of 


misconduct, there were no probings after the death of the invalid Damani a week 
later. 


CONFESSION 


Everyone is liable to error, and an opportunity for making peace with God by 
means of confession is therefore provided before the administration of the Sacrament. 
True Christians, however, are not expected to postpone self examination for occasions 
of such rarity—they should practice regular contemplation and decide whether they 
have been following the path laid down. If their actions have not come up to the 
accepted standard, and they feel that their soul may be sullied, then the proper 
procedure is to confess at once. ‘‘ Blessed are they that mourn,” one of the elders 
stated, refers to those who, realizing their fault spontaneously, become ashamed before 
God and wish to bring themselves into harmony with Him once more. The pastor 
is approached, and a request made that he will pray for forgiveness. The confession 
takes place in private and is treated as a solemn confidence even if others have been 
involved in the misdeed, but before granting absolution the pastor issues a warning 
that there must be a genuine desire to do better. 

In cases where remorse is delayed till after the discovery of the offence, confession 
is clearly unnecessary. There is then a delay before the visit is made to the pastor— 
often, as has been indicated, the man is put outside the church—but ultimately a 
petition is made and similar prayers offered up. 

For most of the flock, the pastor admitted, nevertheless, confession is the child 
of fear; for every penitent who was in good health, he stated, there were at least 
four who waited for a grave illness or until they were about to embark upon some 
perilous undertaking. No doubt was expressed concerning the efficacy of death-bed 


contrition, but the delay was much deplored. Illnesses are God’s reminder of the 


road ahead, but the real Christian should need no such warning. 

A message summoning the pastor is usually sent as soon as the patient begins 
to realize that there is some doubt about his recovery, and his past actions are then 
recounted in the hope that one of them may perhaps be responsible for his condition. 
I was present by invitation at two such recitals and am convinced that on each 
occasion the sick man looked upon the admission of his faults as a form of insurance 
against dying—or, if the worst happened, against him being consigned to everlasting 
damnation. The pastor concluded his supplications, however, with a reminder that 
he was not begging for the man’s life but only for the forgiveness of his sins. “‘ Thy 
will be done, O Lord, not ours,” he prayed, “‘ but this Thy servant is truly sorry for 
having forsaken Thy ways.” 

Some men also take the precaution of settling outstanding quarrels with their 
relatives or other members of the community. Dahungmboa when laid low with 
pneumonia, for example, sent word for his sister’s husband Gamung to come. The 
two had had a disagreement over the choice of a spouse for Gamung’s daughter and 
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had not spoken for several months. Dahungmboa recited two verses from the fifth 
chapter of the Gospel according to St. Matthew as a greeting—‘ If thou bring thy 
gift to the altar, and there rememberest that thy brother hath aught against thee ; 
leave there thy gift before the altar and go thy way ; first be reconciled to thy brother 
and then come and offer thy gift.” He had been ill for five days, he continued, and 
though I was now giving him the new sulfa medicine, perhaps he might still die. 
Before asking God’s mercy he wished to express regret to Gamung for having 
nourished hatred for so long. The two men then shook hands, and Gamung gave an 
assurance that he felt no resentment. 

Just as hidden sin may lead to sudden death, so repentance is believed to be 
followed in many instances by spectacular recovery. Gengmamboa, one of Dahung- 
mboa’s kinsmen who had been sitting in the background, at this point came forward 
and reminded us of his own miraculous restoration to health a couple of years before. 
Although he had waited till his disease was much farther advanced before admitting 
the purchase of love magic from a visitor, God heard his cry and from that moment 
decreed that he should not die. 

At a later date Ida’ told me the still more wonderful story which I have already 
quoted elsewhere (“ Shame,” op. ctt., p. 286). 

An extract from a recent tract by Mr. Lehner is relevant to the discussion (“ It 
is God Which Worketh to Will and Do,” New Guinea Mission Board, United 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Australia, 1946). ‘‘ Gideon had handed in his life 
story. According to that everything was in order. But. . . a certain evasiveness 
made me dubious. He took sick. Suffering from a peculiar headache he almost 
raved at times. We cry, ‘Lord have mercy upon this student!’ Several weeks 
passed on. Eventually, after a lesson on a portion of the Gospel of St. Mark, in 
which was shown that only after open confession of guilt God’s grace would fully do 
its work, Gideon came to me by night. Somewhat shamefacedly he handed me 
two pages of writing. Another biography. He asks, ‘ Bingsu—my teacher—pray 

for me.’ We didso. According to the second biography the life of this young man 
is quite different from that which he first handed in. Serious moral lapses hitherto 
unconfessed burdened his soul. They were the cause of his evasiveness, and in 
consequence of his inner strife probably led to sickness. After he had unreservedly 
confessed all and received absolution he felt free. The spell was broken, the sickness 
disappeared, and he felt a happy man. 

“‘ There is another student . . . Gradually I noticed him becoming more quiet. 
Often I asked myself what could have come over Lingkato. Often I tried to cheer 
him but a spirit of despondency seemed to have come over him. He too took sick. 
An attack of pneumonia. But he recovered, nursed attentively by my wife. He 
realized that apart from the devoted nursing it was God’s kindness that granted him 
another lease of life. Once, when I visited him and sat with him, he said, ‘ Teacher, 
to-night I will visit you.’ As erstwhile Nicodemus, stealthily he came hiding a 

bundle under his arm. He opened up the package : two bush knives, a tomahawk, 
several smaller knives, pencils, and a sixpence came to light. Quite overcome, he 
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said : ‘ See, all these things I have stolen, the knives and the axe years ago, and the 
sixpence from a classmate. This and that belong to the villagers here and there. 
Please return them to the owners. I know, teacher, that my sickness was God’s 
call to me to be absolutely truthful. Always when you were giving lessons the voice 
cried in me: ‘ Lingkato, you are a hypocrite.’ Always I tried to drown this voice 
because I was ashamed to confess my failings. But now I know that if Jesus is 
really to be my Lord, the unclean spirits must first be driven out. And I will be his 
own. We knelt in prayer, and, comforted, he returned to his house cleansed from 
an evil conscience. Thus the Holy Spirit is at work preparing himself ‘ chosen 
vessels’ from among the heathen.” 

This notion of a spiritual spring cleaning is by no means new, though the beliefs 
about what constitutes defilement and the method of its removal are an innovation. 
The subject is too complex to be dealt with fully here, and for details the reader is 
referred to my forthcoming paper giving an account of the pagan religion. It is 
sufficient to state that the men were in the past accustomed to seek ritual purification 
by incising their penes, an operation which they claimed allowed any contaminating 
influences to escape with the flow of blood. They were supposed to do this regularly, 
but, like the Christians, most of them waited till reminded of their duty to the world 
of the supernatural by an illness or the thought of the uncertainty or danger in some 
enterprise which they were about to undertake. 


PAGAN SURVIVALS 


The old religious system was based on a belief in two types of spirits, the balum, 
which had never at any time been mortal, and the ghosts of the dead. Several 
different kinds of balum were distinguished, notably those which concerned them- 
selves with human welfare, those which haunted especially gloomy or awe-inspiring 
spots-—forest pools, for example, and waterfalls—and those which spooked around at 
night frightening wanderers. Important festivals were carried out in honour of the 
powerful balum of the first group, it being imagined that supernatural assistance 
would then be forthcoming to ensure good crops, large herds of pigs, satisfactory 
hauls of fish, safety on overseas voyages, and adequate defence in raiding and warfare. 
The balum in the second group did not impinge to any considerable extent on ordinary 
life, though sacrifices were made to them if a man had approached one of their 
dwelling places when out hunting; and those of the third group were only of 
importance in that they prevented the people from making journeys at night. The 
ghosts were supposed to keep a watchful eye on their descendants, inflicting them with 
illness as punishment for breaches of custom. The co-operation of these beings was 
also sought from time to time by means of simple family ceremonies. 

Mission converts to-day, when giving their views in broad daylight, usually 
speak of the balum and the ghosts with derision. Spirits have no existence, it is 
said ; they were the figments of the ancestor’s imagination. The ceremonies could 
not possibly have had the effects claimed, and their long continuance through the 
centuries is proof in itself of the ignorance of the poor benighted. heathen. 
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When questioned during the night, however, many of my informants were by 
no means so positive. Most of them had an inordinate dread of the darkness, and, 
although the notion of all-powerful balum was ridiculed, they reluctantly admitted 
to a lingering suspicion that perhaps, after all, there might be spirits who lie in wait 
to dart from behind a heavy patch of shadow to frighten passers-by out of their wits. 
Several men claimed to have seen such apparitions, and, whenever the opportunity 
arose for them to repeat their hair-raising experiences, credulous bystanders always 
urged them to tell more. It is not surprising to find, then, that the old reluctance to 
undertake journeys on dark nights should still persist ; moreover, if by chance 
anyone is overtaken by dusk while still some distance from home he makes a long 
detour around the cemetery. The balum pool a mile to the west of the village, a 
perfect spot for bathing, is also avoided unless a European happens to be available 
to provide protection. The village idiot, who was of normal intelligence till he 
contracted a serious illness during the later years of his childhood, is said to owe his 
condition to carelessness in this regard. In the early stages of the disease he admitted 
having visited the pool, and it is surmised that the balum must then have made away 
with his soul. 

The pastor, Ida’, and one or two others who have had a long training in the 
Mission, become angry if anyone mentions such fears in their hearing. God would 
be justified in administering punishment for such foolishness, they claim. Ida’ told 
me one day of a desire to imitate a missionary who locked a terrified pupil out of the — 
dormitory, making the lad spend the night in the bush to test whether the balum 
could harm him. 

A number of superstitions originally based on respect for the balum have also 
survived. Thus many natives maintain stoutly that husbands of pregnant women 
and men who have recently eaten pork cannot hope to be successful in catching 
bonito, and persons going hunting never admit that they are seeking a pig—they 
pretend that a rat is the quarry. 

Another article of the pagan faith was an abiding belief in the power of magic 
to coerce the forces of nature, and rites were carried out for the purpose of bewitching 
enemies and inflicting them with disease, curing the complaints of relatives and 
friends, making the crops grow, invoking rain in times of drought or sun in times of 
flood, calming the winds, bringing large shoals of fish, inducing persons of the opposite 
sex to yield to one’s advances, and so forth. 

The small handful of enlightened natives now dismiss magic as an illusion, 
but the majority are convinced that it worked. When during a discussion of the 
subject I spoke of the Wogeo spell of invisibility, used by raiding parties to enable 
them to sneak on the enemy unobserved, one of the men present remarked that he 
had had a demonstration of how effective such formule could be. Some years before, 
he said, while he was working in one of the towns, some of his friends from the Aitape 
district recited a few phrases and then managed to burgle a liquor store without being 
detected. Even the police boys on watch did not see them, he added. (I suspected 
that the thieves may have taken the additional precaution of bribing the guard with 
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the promise of a share in the loot.) Again, a woman charged in court with adultery 
gave as her defence that she had had no alternative as the man had touched her on 
the shoulder with charmed oil. 


The fact that the Mission looks upon the performance of magic as a sin is also 
put forward as proof of its efficacy. If magic were just mumbo-jumbo the mis- 
sionaries would laugh, one man assured me. “ But they don’t ; instead, they become 


enraged. The spells are prayers to Satan, that’s why. You know how strong 
Satan is and that he’s always waiting to undo God’s work.” 


The rites carried out by the Busama ancestors have long since been abandoned, 
nevertheless, and it is to-day impossible to record even a mangled spell. But the 
natives have many contacts with people who are less sophisticated than themselves. 
Vast areas of New Guinea are as yet untouched by missionary endeavour, and 
when the young men from such places enter European employment they often bring 
a whole battery of magical knowledge with them. In the artificial conditions of the 
compound the spells associated with agriculture, fishing, and the weather have no 
place, and one seldom hears them mentioned. Sorcery, on the other hand, is in a 
different category: it can be used to terrorize anyone who retains a belief in it. 
Many of the villagers recounted unpleasant experiences on the goldfields and in the 
towns, particularly with natives from the backward Sepik and Aitape areas. 


The case which I shall quote here was related by Nga’gili’. The details are 
typical, except that he happens to be one of the few unbelievers. While working 
as a labourer on the mining field at Wau he was approached by an orphaned lad from 
the Buangs, a mountain area with which the Busama have close trading relations. 
A Sepik native had begged the boy to become his paramour and had given him 
presents, but he was unwilling to indulge in homosexual practices and sought the 
advice of Nga’gili’. ‘‘ Refuse to go,” he was told. The next evening, however, 
he came home from work to find that his belongings had been carried off to the man’s 
house. Somewhat afraid, he again went to Nga’gili’, explaining that if he refused 
he could easily be bewitched by magic performed over his property. Nga’gili’ 
thereupon retrieved the bundle himself, returning later with a tuft of his hair, which 
he threw in the Sepik native’s face. ‘‘ There, use that for your witchcraft,’ he 
exclaimed. “I’m not afraid of you, and in future leave the Buang youth alone, or 
you'll have my fists to contend with.” 


Very occasionally persons taken ill in the village express suspicious against one 
of the neighbours, but it seems that they are always either burdened with a guilty 
conscience or else have an intense dislike of the person accused. Bwoya, for example, 
claimed that the severe tropical ulcer on his leg was caused by Angkong, whose bush 
knife he had recently broken. “ It must have been Angkong,” he said. ‘‘ He was 
so angry with me at the time because I had no money to pay for a new knife. He 
probably learnt some sorcery while he was away in Lae working for the Army and is 
now trying it out on me.’”’ The other members of the family laughed at the story 
and told him not to be silly. “ Let me hear no more of such talk,” said an elder 
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brother. ‘‘ We don’t want a quarrel with Angkong on our hands. Besides, I am 
sure he didn’t do it. You know the sore began when you cut your leg.” 

Ho’giling was also urged to keep quiet when he suggested that his attack of 
diarrhea might have been the result of witchcraft carried out by Apim, who, like 
Angkong, had recently finished a two-year term of indenture in Lae. ‘“ The other 
night I had an argument with my wife and accused her of flirting with Apim,’’ he 
told one of his kinsmen. “I didn’t think she had really, but I was angry, and, as 
you know, she wanted him for a husband before her parents gave her to me. I 
daresay someone overheard me and went gossiping. Apim was vexed, and this is 
his way of making me pay for it.” ‘‘ Nonsense,” the man replied. “ Apim’s a 
good Christian. He wouldn’t do a thing like that. You must have eaten too much 
or perhaps had a piece of tainted fish.”’ 

The most hated man in the village was Bumbu, the official who was dismissed. 
It is reasonable to suppose that he was anxious to take vengeance on all who had 
given evidence against him, and when two of the witnesses became ill shortly after- 
wards they claimed that he was responsible. The first, Mabiyeng, had a poisoned 
toe, the result of an infection contracted by using an unsterilized razor blade for 
incising a snake bite. ‘‘ I know it’s Bumbu,” he informed Ida’. ‘‘ We’ve always 
loathed one another since I was a boy, and I’ve heard it said that he visited one of the 
sorcerers up at Hote’ in the hills last week. He must have bought the magic then, 
and this is the result. Or perhaps he got it from that Aitape son-in-law of his, 
Tape.” Ida’ calmed him down and persuaded him to go to hospital, where the toe 
was amputated. No more was heard of the matter after his return. 

The second man, Sali, was equally convinced that Bumbu was responsible for 
his bout of dysentery. The pastor was on this occasion summoned to hear his 
confession and delivered one of his usual homilies on the stupidity of anyone believing 
in black magic. ‘Even if Bumbu has made spells against you,” he concluded, 
“they can’t do you any harm unless you're afraid of him. Sorcery works through 
fear—if you're frightened you'll certainly imagine yourself into an illness. But this 
dysentery you've got is real sickness.” 

Besides sorcery, love magic is also of use to. the young men from the interior 
when they come down to work on the coast. The compounds often include one or 
two married women whose morals are not above reproach, and there is usually a 
village not far away with a number of single girls. The labourers therefore cast their 
spells as often as opportunity offers in the hope of sexual dalliance. 

The passions of the young Christians are no less keen than those of the pagans, 
but, lacking magic of their own, they have less confidence of success. The difficulty 
is overcome by purchasing charmed material from their colleagues, and a brisk trade 
goes on in bespelled cosmetics, hair lotions, scents, and flowers. The Busama are as 
keen as the rest, and several men admitted having paid as much as three months’ 
wages and more for quite small amounts. Po’gwi’, for example, the man with no 

conscience mentioned in an earlier section, gave thirty shillings for a tin containing 
an ounce of face paint to a friend from the Kaiwa area in the hills to the south-west 
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when they were working together in a store at Salamaua. ‘‘ But it was worth this 
sum,” he stated, “‘ for when I had had it on my face no woman I followed could 
resist me. Some of them even made the first offers.” A Rabaul woman married 
to a trader was amongst his first conquests, and one night she made an assignation 
with him at the back of her house while the husband was asleep on the verandah 
not ten yards away. The wife of a man from Buakap four miles distant also 
surrendered herself to him, though on this occasion, as already recorded, he was 
discovered. 


Po’gwi’ gave every indication of being shocked when I asked was any of the 
paint left. “I wouldn’t bring it here,” he replied. ‘I threw it away long ago. 
We Busama have all been baptised and no longer carry out love magic in the village.” 
He may have been speaking the truth—though I have grave doubts—but there is 
ample evidence that many others are not nearly as scrupulous. During my residence 
in the village the pastor heard no less than six confessions of purchasing love charms, 
two of the culprits being fathers of young families. 


The reason why magic associated with agriculture and health has been so readily 
abandoned is no doubt to be accounted for by the fact that prayer is an effective 
substitute. At the formal services, it is true, the requests take the form of supplica- 
tions, but many members of the congregation do their best in private to bludgeon 
God into manipulating nature for their advantage. When in January 1945 much of 
the taro was beginning to wither for want of rain the pastor at the Sunday meeting 
contented himself with praying that the Lord might have mercy on His flock. “ If 
the hot sun continues to burn the ground,” he lamented, “‘ we shall soon have no 
food, and without food we shall die. Give us, then, Thy blessing, we beg Thee, that 
Thy children may eat.” But after the weather had at last changed, and we had 
enjoyed the benefit of a heavy thunderstorm, a householder with a large family, 
Gala’bo’, told me that the day before, seeing all his plants dying before his eyes, 
he had looked up to heaven while in his garden and asked that rain might fall in the 
night. “I reminded God that another day of sunshine would be a disaster,” he 
told me, “ and that if He really loves us, as the Bible says, He must do something 
at once.” 


The same difference of attitude is apparent in sickness, when the pastor phrases 
his petition in some such words as, “ Thy will be done, O Lord, not ours; Thou 
knowest what is best for us, and we accept Thy judgment ; but we beg that, if Thou 
art testing Thy servant, he may not be found wanting”; while the relatives urge 
crudely, “‘ Spare him, God ; don’t let him die ; he’s confessed and is sorry for what he 
did ; there’s no need to punish him further.” 


Again, although public prayers are never offered up for women in childbirth, 
several husbands—and brothers also—have admitted to making personal supplica- 
tions in their anxiety. One man, a village official, also stated that he had a little 


private session with God when a quarrel between two of the factions threatened to 
result in a brawl. 
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The most curious prayer of all was that of a villager named Gamengsawa. 
Having been severely beaten by Bumbu and invalided for some weeks not long 
before, he hated him more bitterly than many of the other villagers. When thanking 
me for my part in having the man removed from office, he remarked that I must 
have been the answer to his entreaties. ‘‘ I have besought God every night to strike 
Bumbu dead,” he informed me. ‘ My belly was churned up with hate, and I wanted 
to have him punished. Well, God didn’t kill him, but He sent you here and had the 
fellow pulled down from his high seat.”” Gamengsawa, it appeared, had been using 
prayer as a form of sorcery. 


NATIVE INDEPENDENCE 


The policy of the Lutheran Mission was to lay the foundations of what would 
ultimately become an independent New Guinea Church, and the leaders frequently 
stated that they looked forward to the time when the European staff could be 
withdrawn.?® No one would have been optimistic enough to have suggested that the 
preliminary work done prior to 1941 was sufficient, but the four years which followed, 
when the people were thrown upon their own resources, provided an excellent test 
of what had been accomplished. 


A casual visit to Busama during the middle of 1944 would have left the observer 
with the impression that paganism had returned. The church and school buildings 
had not been repaired after their destruction by bombing, and all services and 
instruction were discontinued. Dance rehearsals, discouraged by the Mission, 
took place every afternoon, too, and at monthly intervals big festivals were held 
either in the village itself or in one or other of the neighbouring settlements. 

Investigation would have revealed, however, that the villagers were not to 
blame. The manpower situation was desperate, nearly seventy per cent. of the 
able-bodied males, including the teachers, having been conscripted as labourers by 
the Army, The family dwellings were barely weatherproof, and any move to 
construct a place of worship was out of the question. Further, the corrupt Govern- 
ment official Bumbu, who at that time had supreme authority, was alone responsible 
for the dances and the suppression of prayers. Those who failed to attend the 
rehearsals were punished by being made to sit with their hands in the village latrines, 
and, on the few occasions that an attempt was made to hold a service, those who took 
part were soundly thrashed. 

Bumbu’s career was a remarkable one.” Already before the war the Adminis- 
tration had been manipulated into giving him almost complete control over a group 
of about a dozen villages, and for a year after the expulsion of the Japanese his 
power was virtually unlimited. Fired by a violent hatred of the Mission, which had 


29 Cf. the constitution of the American Lutheran Mission, which states, ‘‘ The object and 
purpose of the Lutheran Mission Madang is the evangelizing of the natives, gathering them into 
congregations with an indigenous church as a final goal.” 

% Vide H. I. Hogbin, ‘‘ Government Chiefs in New Guinea,” a paper to be published in the 
volume now in preparation in honour of Professor Radcliffe-Brown. 
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twice suspended him for adultery and incest, he determined, while there was no 
missionary at hand, to bring about the downfall of Christianity. 


I reached Busama in September 1944 and within a few weeks was possessed of 
the true facts. Changes had taken place in the staffing of the District Station a couple 
of weeks before my arrival, and I lost no time in furnishing the Officer who was now 


in charge with a detailed report. An official inquiry followed, and on November 8 
Bumbu was replaced. 


The people’s first reaction was one of intense relief, and that evening prayers 
of thanksgiving were recited. Great stress was laid on the fact that exactly a year 
had passed since the last religious meeting, which had been held on November 8. 
1943. The coincidence was regarded as a clear demonstration of God’s direct 


intervention—He must have waited for the anniversary to come round before bringing 
about Bumbu’s downfall. 


After a day or two joy began to be replaced by misgivings, and towards the end 
of the week many were in despair at the realization of their failure to remain steadfast. 
The following Sunday was accordingly set aside for a service of humiliation, the 
passage chosen for the text being Ephesians IV, 17-25. 

The service could be aptly described as an emotional orgy. Over thirty members 
of the congregation spoke, and there was much weeping and beating of the breast. 
The general tenor of all the remarks was that Busama had been weighed in the 
balance and was found wanting. The early Christians were prepared to face wild 
beasts in the Roman arena rather than turn away from God, but the New Guinea 
converts could not even stand up against a beating. What a way this was of showing 
appreciation of the abiding compassion vouchsafed to a people who had lost only half 
a dozen men during the war! ‘‘ Alas, we are miserable sinners, the most unworthy 
of Thy children, O Lord,” one of the giyobwaga declaimed. ‘‘ We realize that we are 
not fit to offer up our prayers. Yet we beg Thee to look upon us once more. Give 
us another chance to prove ourselves: replenish us with Thy spirit and make us 
new men.” ‘‘ Woe, woe, woe,” another took up the lament. ‘‘ We even forgot 
our brothers and our sons. There they are with the soldiers, exposed to bombing 
and rifle fire, and we didn’t even think of their danger enough to pray for their 
safety. Forgive us, Lord, and help us to return to Thee.” 


The Christmas ceremonies six weeks later developed along similar lines, and 
before the day was over a large number of persons had made public statements 
concerning their backslidings. Two men, for example, admitted having used magic, 
another that he had conducted the practice for one of the dances, and still another 


that he, a church elder, had taken no steps to remonstrate with Bumbu, and so 
forth. 


A necessary condition before baptism and Communion can be celebrated, as 
' was mentioned, is that “the place must be straight ’—serious misconduct should 
not have occurred for some months. Weighed down with a sense of sin, the Busama 
did not broach the subject for nearly a year, when elders from the other side of the 
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A. Model of a ceremonial house from Tami Island in the traditional style of the Huon 

Gulf. (Courtesy of the Australian Museum, Sydney.) B. A dance by the Busama, 

October 23, 1944. The performers are in circular formation, with the women in pairs 
on the outside and the men in the centre. 
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Huon Gulf were invited across to give advice. No wine was available for Com- 
munion, but after much discussion it was decided that the wartime babies might 
be baptised early in 1946. 

The present paper establishes that Christianity came into its own once again 
between Bumbu’s dismissal and this baptism ceremony. Though I have recently 
returned from a further visit, all the material which is here set forth was collected 
during that period, while the natives were still without the guiding hand of a European 
missionary. 

H. Ian Hocsin. 





THE PLACE OF FOOD IN THE SOCIAL LIFE OF THE TANGA 
By F. L. S. Brett 
(Continued from Oceania, Vol. XVII, No. 4) 
III. THE RaIsInGc oF Pics 


If, as stated above, “ the garden is the focal point of Tangan life,” then the 
pig represents a complementary phenomenon of immense social and economic 
importance. Indeed, the element of the culture of which the Tanga could not be 
deprived without permanent injury to the social organism is undoubtedly the pig.* 

Although it is an important part of the food supply, the animal is not bred with 
the primary object of increasing the supply of food. The pig in Tanga is a link in a 
long chain of social obligations reaching far back into mythological times and 
extending from one end of the group to the other. A man may be able to “ get by ”’ 
with a small garden or even no garden at all but he may as well pack up and leave the 
group if he is not in the position to own or control the disposition of at least two 
pigs. There is no substitute for the pig in the large majority of transactions and 
rites in which it occupies the principal position. Perhaps it would be true to say 
that the happiness of the individual in Tangan society is more closely tied to the pig 
than to any one other animal or object coming within his experience. 

I do not propose to lay before the reader all the evidence for the sociological 
importance of the pig in this article but will try to confine my observations to such as 
concern the pig as an economic asset. Admittedly, it is difficult to distinguish 
between “‘ economic value ” and “ social value,’’ since, in the case of the pig, it may 
be argued that it is its potential worth as a ritual object which gives it its economic 
value. However, one pig in relation to another is either more or less valuable as it 
approaches or departs from certain physical standards and therefore one pig may be 
spoken of as having a higher “ market value ” than another. It is in this latter sense 
that the pig will be discussed as an object of economic value. 

The production of pigs, including the breeding, care and feeding of the animals, 
occupies a major part of every Tangan’s life since there is a direct relation between 
the ritual side of his life and his pig husbandry. The chief subject discussed during 
a meeting of interested parties held to make arrangements for the celebration of a 
rite, be it a naming ceremony, a canoe launching, a funeral-house warming or a 


61 For a description of the place occupied by the village pig in native life, see F. E. Williams, 
Drama of Orokolo, pp. 11-12. Although it covers the pig in Elema culture, it is an excellent 
description of the Tangan attitude towards the pig ; indeed, of the general attitude towards the 
domesticated pig in Melanesia as a whole. 
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meeting of the graded secret society, is always the state of development and general 
suitability of the pigs owned by the interested parties. It is a fact which is not 
fully realized by students of Melanesian culture that that side of his life which affords 
the native real esthetic warmth and deep, spiritual satisfaction, that is, the celebration 
of rites, is immediately dependent upon the supply of suitable pigs. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF PIG PRODUCTION 


Of all the larger mammals of the Pacific area, the common wild pig (sus crustatus) 
has the greatest range. Domesticated specimens have been taken from island to 
island by man and have often reverted to the wild, which accounts for their presence 
on most of the inhabited Pacific islands.** In Tanga, the pig has given its name (bo) 
to the largest and most powerful clan in the group—/fun Fasambo. There can be no 
question as to the antiquity of this particular social group since it figures in early 
myths relating to the origin of the clans, from which it would appear that the pig has 
always been known. Although an attenuated form of totemism exists, members of 
fun Fasambo are not required to refrain from eating the flesh of their totem animal. 
The natives can offer no legendary evidence as to the origin of the pig but their fellow 
tribesmen of Feni have a tale concerning the arrival of the first pigs in that group— 
a sow without a litter and a sow with a litter—from the island of Nissan, which would 
seem to indicate that diffusion has taken place in a south-south-easterly direction. 


There are between one and two thousand domesticated pigs on the island of 
Boieng ; a calculation based on the assumption that every man, woman and child 
on the island owns at least one pig or more probably two. Every male domesticated 
pig on the island has been castrated, thus requiring all breeding to be done by means 
of wild boars.** As there is no genetic difference between a wild pig and a 
domesticated pig, the inter-breeding of these types does not result in any impoverish- 
ment of the village stock. The natives believe that by gelding their boars they 
facilitate the various fattening processes which are the constant task and duty of the 
pig owner in this society. They are perfectly well aware that the operation renders 
them useless as breeders and understand that their domesticated sows are served by 
wild boars. There is not the slightest confusion in their minds as to either the 
processes or method of sexual reproduction in relation to their pigs. 


Although women almost exclusively tend and care for the pigs of the household 
and are much more skilled in pig raising than men, the castration operation is always 
performed by a man. On one occasion I was present when Pakalunman was per- 
forming the operation on a small pig belonging to his daughter-in-law. Whilst she 
held the pig, he made the incision most expertly with a bamboo knife, removed the 
testicles and then compressed the wound until all bleeding stopped. The testicles 
were carefully buried in a hole at the rear of the women’s house. He then went into 


62 T. D. Carter, J. E. Hill and G. H. H. Tate, Mammals of the Pacific World, pp. 149-150. 


68 When I left the island in November 1933 two important chieftains, who had had experience 
on a mainland plantation, were using six European type boars for breeding purposes. 


Cc 
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the men’s house and returned with a double handful of white wood ash. He dusted 
this ash over the wound and then plastered the whole of the back of the pig with 
the ash, stroking the animal from head to tail all the time and murmuring the 
following spell into it: 


Hey! ilam pil, bo pil! (repeated ad lib.) 
Hey! whale lightning, pig lightning ! 


The purpose of these words was to induce the young pig to become as large as a 
whale and, what is just as important, to do so with the speed of lightning. This 
little incantation demonstrates the thoughts which are ever uppermost in the 
breeder’s mind: size and speed of growth. 


As I walked away, Suguku, a neighbour of mine, sidled up and expressed the 
opinion that Pakalunman had omitted a few steps either out of ignorance or because 
I was present. According to him, the piglet should have been placed on the ground 
after the bleeding had been staunched and the wood ash then spread over the wound 
with the left hand whilst the head was anointed with ash with the right hand. The 
pig was thus held like a concertina and was gently pressed, using the same action as a 
concertina player. The wood ash (if) had previously been prepared and impregnated 
with healing and fattening qualities. After the incantation had been sung into the 
pig for about two minutes, the operator changed the pressing action of his hands to a 
rapid quivering of each hand and with a quick movement upwards the hands were 
clapped together and the pig was released. 


On checking this account with Tengpwunpwun, a man who had a reputation as 
a pig magician, I was informed that Suguku’s formula was quite good as far as it 
went, but for complete success it was necessary to use the darmi leaf method. The 
darmz is a very tall, broad-butted tree which pushes its branches high up above the 
tangled jungle. The operator obtained a shoot from the topmost branch of a darmi 
tree and as soon as he removed the testicles of the pig inserted a very small portion 
of this shoot inside the scrotum. The tree from which the shoot was taken was then 
carefully guarded and a bamboo fence built around it, because it was believed that 
the growth of the pig depended upon the growth of the darmi. The bamboo knife, 
with which the operation was performed, may only be cleaned by passing it through 
the stalk of a growing banana plant. As a result of this harsh treatment, the stem 
of the banana is almost severed and the top of the stalk falls to one side. From the 
lacerated stalk rises new growth which is also believed to have an influence upon the 
growth of the pig. To complete this account of the gelding operation, I should 
mention that Niangatui, another man who is renowned for his knowledge of these 
matters, always thoroughly washed the pig in salt water after the operation and 
before anointing it with the wood ash. 

Among my earliest recorded impressions of life in the village of Angfara is a 
note in my diary which reads: “‘ The only sounds which disturb the stillness of the 
night are those of palm leaves waving in the sea breeze and pigs rooting among the 
débris of the village.’’ I was to discover later that pigs do not usually “ root among 
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the débris of the village’ during the night hours. It is true that during daylight 
they have the run of the settlement but after being fed at night they are put outside 
the bamboo stockade which surrounds the settlement and are encouraged to make 
use of small specially constructed shelters known as fel kum bo or pigs’ houses, 
situated within hailing distance of the compound. These shelters are not pens in 
the sense of enclosures in which pigs are confined by force. It sometimes happens 
that a pig, on being let out of the settlement, will go bush, but, if it has been well 
trained, it will more often than not make straight for its particular fel, there to sleep 
until roused the following morning by the high-pitched tones of its mistress’s voice. 
Every pig has a special name to which it responds in much the same manner and with 
the same alacrity as a dog in our culture. 

From the day it is born, a pig is treated with extravagant affection and fondled 
like a baby. It takes its meals with the family and only eats cooked food, the smaller 
yam and kaukau tubers being set aside for this purpose. By this means, a very 
special relationship is built up between a pig and its mistress. I have watched young 
suckers being stroked and fondled like pet dogs. I have seen aged pigs being combed 
and scratched until they fell asleep. One can almost hear a pig purring with pleasure 
as its master gently strokes its chest. An owner becomes genuinely attached to those 
animals which he has personally raised and does not eat of their flesh. This pro- 
hibition likewise extends to the husband of a woman who has personally cared for a 
certain pig. I was somewhat surprised on one occasion by my boy’s refusal to join 
in a small feast to which we had been invited. He explained to me that his wife 
Bibi had hand-fed the principal dish on the menu and therefore he could not partake 
of it. 

The diet of the pig in Tanga varies little from that of its keeper. It eats at the 
same times as its owner, except perhaps during the gardening season, when instead 
of three meals a day it gets two good feeds, one in the morning before its mistress 
goes off to the new garden and one in the evening when she returns. According to 
expert informants, it is bad practice to feed a pig uncooked food. However, pigs 
are very: good scavengers and always seem to be snuffling about heaps of taro peelings 
or other waste vegetable matter left lying on the beach at the turn of the tide or on 
the refuse heap outside the fence of inland villages. Pigs are never allowed to eat 
any of the residual portion of a seed yam or kaukau after the seed slices have been 
removed from the tuber. This is one of the rules which is never broken, since the 
belief is strong that, if a pig is fed upon such food, it will almost certainly break into 
the garden and spoil the crop. In these days rebel pigs are never given a second 
chance. They are killed and eaten by the owner of the garden upon which the 
offending pig has trespassed.** In former times, the punishment was neither so 
swift nor so sure. It all depended upon the comparative power and influence of the 


64 This method of dealing with rebel pigs arose out of instructions given by a visiting govern- 
ment official. 
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owners of the garden and the offending animal. If both pig and garden were the 
property of the same man, the pig was not killed. 

Pigs are summoned to their meals by either beating upon the sides of a large 
clam-shell trough with a hardwood baton or by calling them by name. Occasionally 
they do not respond to these calls and it is then necessary to go looking for them in 
the jungle. This is likely to happen whenever a large number of pigs is being 
slaughtered for a big feast. The pigs which are not ready for killing are frightened 
by the squeals of their less fortunate companions and as a consequence go bush. 
Every pig owner is able to identify members of his flock by means of slits in their 
ears or fractures of their tails made when they were suckers. Among the many 
disputes connected with the pig, I never once heard any which concerned questions 
of identification. 

The skill of a pig keeper depends not so much upon knowledge of how to bring 
about certain favourable changes in the condition of her charge as upon knowing how 
to ward off certain evils. These evils are three in number : thinness, wildness and a 
disease marked by constant panting. Since there is great rivalry among pig owners 
as to who can produce the largest, fattest, sleekest, most docile and most gently 
breathing animal, it follows that the methods, both natural and supernatural, of 
warding off evil and of achieving virtue in a pig are not common property. They are 
almost invariably practised by women; a fact which has much to do with the 
institution of polygamy, since the more wives a man can afford means the more pigs 
he can raise. A young woman’s ability as a pig keeper has a direct influence upon 


her value as a potential wife. I once overheard two men discussing the shortcomings 
of a girl whom a friend of theirs was about to take as a wife. It appeared that her 
chief fault was ignorance of pig magic. One of them pointed out that the two pigs 
for which she was then caring were in poor condition. Their bristles stood on end 
and would not stay down when smoothed. It was obvious that she was ignorant of 
fa:mel bo, the incantation for producing a sleek shining coat on a pig. 


THE Macic or Pic RaAIsING 


As with any enterprise involving forces over which the native feels that he has 
little or no control, such as a bumper crop or a good haul of fish, the pig keeper falls 
back upon the supernatural for help in producing a really first-class animal. Unlike 
gardening or fishing, however, there are very few experts who are recognized as 
having exclusive natural or supernatural knowledge of pig raising. There is a 
special term to describe a gardening expert—waran gif, as there is to describe a fishing 
expert—waran kok, but I have no record of a waran bo. Perhaps it is because most 
of the magic connected with pigs is known only to women or because their knowledge 
of it is so widespread. I have notes on about thirty-five different rites connected 
with the raising of pigs and have reason to believe that this figure represents only 
a small proportion of the number of procedures known and practised. 

One of the first magical processes carried out by a pig keeper is that known as 
fa:m tet bo or “ the pig plucking.” It is used only with young sucking pigs. The 
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keeper lays the piglet across her thighs and sings*® the following incantation into 
it, at the same time plucking up the flesh of certain parts of the animal as they are 
named in the formula : 


Heh! tahgau tet bo tet 

Heh! the eagle grasps and raises, this pig grasps and raises 
tahgau _ tet bo tet 
the eagle grasps and raises, this pig grasps and raises 
tet tet tet tet tet... . nam putputum 
grasps and raises itself around the rump 


(A rapid blowing of air through the mouth at the pig precedes the recitation 
of each line). 


Whuh ! tet tet tet tet tet .... nam tua:m 
grasps and raises itself around the back 
Whuh ! tet tet tet tet tet .... n’am pakalum 
grasps and raises itself around the head 
Whuh ! tet tet tet tet tet... . nam tipnulnungusum 
grasps and raises itself around and above the snout 
ung ! 


(Expression of amazement). 


The spell is repeated softly and the skin plucking goes on for about ten minutes. 
The pig is then released until the next feeding time, when the same process is repeated. 


Allied to the above technique, although having a somewhat different object, 
is the process known as fa:mel bo or “ the pig smoothing.” The animal is arranged 
on the lap of the operator, and, as she strokes the pig, she sings the following spell 
into it: 


Pan darmi®* riring gina na lolong kek bo 
The leaf of the darmi tree flows like water along the spinal hair of my pig, 
gina na lolong kek ~—bo 
along the spinal hair of my pig, 
kek pan da:rmi riring gina na lolong kek bo ge, ung! 
My darmi leaf flows along the spinal hair of my pig here, !!! 
gina na lolong kek bo ge, ung! 
along the spinal hair of my pig here, !!! 


(Repeated ad lib.) 


*5 The expression ‘‘ sings into”’ denotes the recitation of a magical formula and is used 
here as the most convenient English term to describe what is sometimes a mere inaudible mumble, 
a soft whispering or a rapid droning of the set words. 


8¢ The bristles along the spine of the pig are compared to the glossy water-resistant surface 
of the darmi leaf. 
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Heh! kek bo ta:m ekti puek ta:m ! 
Heh! My pig here comes back to me here! 


ekareeeee (a long-drawn-out eeee) nenga ila:m! ung! 
He is like unto a whale!!! 


As with the previous process, this spell is repeated at each feeding time. , 


As soon as a young gelding has recovered from the castration operation, prepara- 
tions are made to induce it to develop a fat glossy skin. The pig’s food, consisting 
of the usual cooked yam and taro, is placed in a small, plaited, coconut-leaf basket 
(perek) and over this a bundle of macerated fele leaves is squeezed. As the operator 
squeezes the juice into the basket, he sings the following words® : 


Whuh! bo ra:gra:ges fele ra:gra:ges 
Whuh! the pig bursts forth and opens out, the fele bursts forth and opens 
out, k 


(This line repeated) 


Whuh! kek bo ge ekare tutama:ta, ekare nenga dingdinglo. Umph! 
Whuh! my pig is as a whale, he is also as sleek as a seal!!! 


(Hands are then clapped together.) 


When no more juice can be wrung from the bundle of fele leaves, which have been 
soaking in salt water overnight, the pulpy residue is rubbed all over the skin of 
the pig. By this means the young animal is given both internal and external magical 
treatment calculated to produce that superficial lustre and mature corpulence so 
eagerly desired. 


As an indication of the importance of raising only fat pigs and the social 
opprobrium which falls upon the head of a man who is so careless as to include a 
lean pig among those offered in exchange at a ritual gathering, it may be useful to 
outline the appropriate reaction to such a faux pas. Ifa man, prior to a large feast 
and whilst preparing his pigs for the oven, discovers that among those presented 
to him is one lacking in fatty tissue, he goes ahead and cooks it along with the rest 
but instead of carrying it proudly and with much noise to the village where the feast 
is being held, he covers the whole of his head, face, neck, shoulders and chest with 
black pigment and silently walks on to the feasting ground and lays the pig down 
apart from the other contributions. Everyone present knows that he has been the 
victim of an unsatisfactory exchange, and the previous owner of the pig is especially 
aware of this fact. Even though he may immediately replace his former gift with 
another pig, his reputation as a raiser of fat hogs is sure to suffer. 


87 In all these spells there is a tendency to repeat the first part of a word, e.g. the word ra-ges 
means the bursting out motion of the rays of the rising sun. It is given added significance by the 
repetition of the first syllable. The dingdinglo was described to me as a very fat, sleek, barrel- 
like aquatic animal. It might be a dugong. 
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As may be seen by reference to the Chart of Pig Magic, by far the greater number 
of magical formulz have as their object the production of a fat pig. They are among 
the few items of incorporeal property which a mother passes on to her daughter, 
and I was interested to note how jealous each owner of a formula was of her or his 
particular magical recipe. After giving me details of a piece of pig magic which he 
had acquired from his mother’s brother, who had in turn inherited it from Ais maternal 
uncle, Funmatbau explained that it never failed to produce quick results, unlike 
many other formule which, he understood, I had been gathering from other alleged 
experts and which he characterized as “a lot of humbug.’”’ On checking the details 
of the rite supplied to me by Funmatbau with another informant, I was flatly told 
that it had no traditional foundation whatever and was the work of Funmatbau 
himself, whom everyone knew was a specious liar. However, in order to compensate 
me for my failure to obtain a genuine piece of pig magic, he would give me the details 
of a spell which his mother’s mother still used with much success. Such behaviour 
was characteristic of all my informants with respect to these pig-fattening formule 
and, I believe that each man or woman regards his or her particular brand of magic 
as superior to that of the rival in the unceasing struggle to raise fat pigs. 

It is only fair to Funmatbau to state here that, if there is any relation between 
the condition of his pigs and the efficacy of his magic, then the latter must be accorded 
high praise, for all six of his pigs were in first-class condition. FFunmatbau explained 
that this particular rite was carried out only once a month, being unlike many others 
which were practised daily. At the rise of the new moon, the operator obtains a 
large wild taro leaf (pan fi rokai) and a green drinking coconut (an da:n). The leaf 
is spread out over a circle of stones to forma basin. The juice from the nut is poured 
into this basin, and then a new tendril of the am ba:le vine with two leaves attached 
is pounded and mixed in with the coconut juice. A cooked kaukau tuber is then 
shredded into the basin and the whole mixed to the consistency of porridge. The 
mixture is picked up as a bundle and fed to the pigs from the usual clam shell trough. 
The vital element in this prescription consists of the spell made over the am ba:le 
leaves by the operator at the time when he gathers them. These leaves are large 
heart-shaped leaves which the natives claim represent the ideal shape of a cross- 
section of a pig. Here is the spell: 


Whuh! bo fuf, finau fuf, bo fuf, bal + fuf,** 

Whuh ! the pig is expanded, the vine is expanded, the pig expands and its belly 
is blown up, 

fuf, fuf, fuf (repeated prestissimo) na teken kek bo, 


Expand, expand, expand .... the rump of my pig. 
fuf, fuf, fuf (repeated prestissimo), na pakalun kek bo, 
Expand, expand, expand .... _ the head of my pig, 


68 In order to make me understand the exact meaning of this word fuf, my informant picked 
up a pig’s bladder and blew it up for me: i/fuf/pul/n’bo-—he/blows up/the bladder/of the pig. 
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fuf, fuf, fuf (repeated prestissimo), na tuan kek bo, 


Expand, expand, expand .... _ the back of my pig, 
Suf, fuf, fuf (repeated prestissimo), na nunang kek bo, 
Expand, expand, expand .... the dewlap of my pig. 


Ai! kek bo ta:m! fespuek ta:m! ekare nenga ila:m! 

Hey there! You pig there belonging to me! Approach me! It is as big as a 
huge whale ! 

un, un, un (repeated prestissimo). . . umph! 
(Expression of amazement at the size of the pig.) 


All spells relating to the fattening of pigs are not universally applicable. It 
would, for instance, be dangerous to use the following formula to fatten up a small 
pig. This spell is only to be used to increase the fat content of an already fully 
grown but lean animal. The operator obtains one unripe seed of the mut tree. This 
seed, which is as white and as firm as lard, is held between the two hands and the 
owner pretends to chew (gnaw) at it, at the same time uttering the following words : 


Who is it that chews upon the fat of a whale ? 
I am he who chews upon this whale fat, 

This fat which is close to my pig here, 

Which is on my pig and is like unto a whale! 
Yes, the fat of the whale, the fat of the whale! 


This incantation is sung over the seed several times, the an mut being then placed 
among the rafters of the cook-house in a special basket until it is fully ripe. It is 
later served to the pig along with other food. One must be careful to see that 
every part of the seed is entirely consumed. 

No avenue by means of which a pig may be influenced to grow not only fat 
but fatter is left unexplored. Even the food basket from which a favourite pig is 
sometimes hand fed is magically impregnated so as to influence favourably the future 
growth of the animal using it. As the basket is being plaited, the maker sings these 
words : 

There is a whale beneath my pig here! This whale®® is my pig! 
Yes, there is a whale beneath my pig here! Oh, what a huge one! 
The people now gaze upon the mightiest of pigs !” 

They look with wonder upon a huge pig with a heavy head! 


After the favourite pig has been fed from it, this basket is tied around the base 
of a coconut palm, and as the base expands so does the pig. 

We have now completed our examination of the methods employed to ensure 
an adequate supply of pigs. We have seen that, on the productive side, the pig 


6® The whale mentioned here is not the usual ila:m but the tutuma:ta, a variety having a 
blunt nose and a large head ; both highly desirable characteristics in a pig. 


7° The phrase which I have translated as ‘‘ the mightiest of pigs’ is “‘ am kokon bo,” which 


means not only the largest type of pig but the most perfect specimen of the pig family. They 
even have a phrase to describe his heavy bejowelled head—tumtur. 
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looms large on the social horizon of the native. Let us now inquire into the equally 
important function of the pig as an object of exchange. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF PIGS 


So far as the duties, privileges and mutualities which bind an owner to his 
pig are concerned, it would be approximately correct to state that they are all 
summed up in the phrase pigs are objects of individual ownership.” In theory, 
they may be disposed of at the will of the owner and without reference to the wishes 
of any other member of his clan or clan subdivision. In practice, however, we 
find that a man inherits along with his pigs certain obligations which necessarily 
involve him in a series of exchanges, the ebb and flow of which are determined by the 
leaders of his clan or clan subdivision. Once an owner becomes so involved, he has 
little real control over his pigs. His chief concern is to make sure that when called 
upon by the head of his kinship group to make his contribution to the common pool, 
the quality of that contribution will enhance his prestige and enable him to build 
up credits which can be used at future pig exchanges. 


In disposing of sows, it is quite permissible to stipulate that the sow only is 
given or exchanged. The progeny of the sow are the property of its former owner. 
Nine times out of ten he does not physically repossess himself of such progeny. My 
chief informant, Bidlik, explained to me that he once presented a sow to Fumaz- 
mazoon, his wife’s mother. The sow eventually gave birth to a litter of five. Apart 
from reminding his wife to take a few yams along to her mother to help feed the 
litter, he had no relations whatever with these pigs. Upon the death of Fumaz- 
mazoon, they were used in celebrating the usual rites connected therewith and were 
publicly acknowledged as gifts from her son-in-law. 


Transactions involving the disposal of pigs are almost exclusively associated 
with a system of ritual exchange, that is to say, the pig rarely becomes an object of 
barter or trade. Upon those rare occasions when it is traded, the person who wishes 
to acquire it generally lives in a part of the island or group far distant from the 
district of the owner. The price paid for a pig is reckoned in fathoms of a currency 
termed an aio mil.7* There is no standard price for a pig, since these people conduct 
their trading on the principle that the price alters in accordance with the comparative 
wealth and social position of owner and would-be purchaser. It is always a matter 
of noblesse oblige ; a socially prominent chieftain often disposing of a pig which has 
cost him four fathoms of an-ai-o-mil to a man from another clan for a mere two 
fathoms. 


71 In collecting examples of the possessive case, I had no trouble with “ my pig,” “ thy pig” 
and “‘ his pig,” but could not induce informants to give me the corresponding plural possessives. 
They insisted that ‘“‘ one man enough along one pig ’’ and seemed unable to conceive of a situation 
in which a pig could belong to more than one person. 

72 This consists of perforated discs of shell 4 inch in diameter, strung upon a string and 
running about 25 to the inch. They are made in Tanga and not imported as are the similarly 
formed reddish-coloured kemetas. 
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The evidence as regards the method of arriving at a fair price is somewhat 
confusing: It would appear that among strangers, haggling over the price to be 
paid for an object is the correct procedure, but among fellow clansmen it is bad form 
to haggle or to attempt to drive a hard bargain. The inhabitants of a particular 
district have a pretty fair idea of the price of pigs reared in their district, and it may 
be stated that, in these circumstances, pigs have a standard value which is known and 
respected by all socially co-operative members of the community. In those rare 
cases where a man forces an owner to sell his pig at an unjust price, it is believed that 
when the pig is released it tends to go bush and join the wild pigs. Alternatively, 
it contracts a bronchial complaint and rapidly loses weight ; both of these calamities, 
of course, resulting from the evil spells projected by the former owner of the animal. 
We have here an instance of a system of price control by recourse to a magical 
sanction. 


It has been stated above that ‘“ transactions involving the disposal of pigs are 
almost exclusively associated with a system of ritual exchange.” An attempt will 
now be made to convey to the reader how this system works. 


Almost every feature of the social life has its ritual aspect, that is to say, its 
social value is reinforced and strengthened by a formal and obligatory expression 
ofemotions. This formalized expression of emotions, otherwise known as a ceremony 
or rite, inevitably involves the participants in an exchange of pigs. If it so happened 
that pigs were not required to be ceremonially exchanged then the sole purpose of 
their presence in the culture would be removed. The basic stimulus behind the 
production of pigs is their use in a system of ritual exchanges. Apart, however, from 
their value as ritual objects, the two thousand pigs living in domesticated ease on the 
island of Boieng represent a huge economic surplus,” the utilization of which has 
very important effects on the social position of certain individuals and, as mentioned 
before, has a controlling influence upon the rhythm of the island’s ceremonial life. 


The particular cycle of pig exchanges about to be described comprised part of 
the preliminary preparations for the meeting of a graded secret society.74 It also 
comprised part of an important funeral rite organized by a chieftain of the Fasambo 
clan, Buktom, to commemorate the death of a number of important members of his 
clan. Such a ceremony is known as an arel sigit (the festival /which concludes) 
and will be referred to henceforth as an arel. 


The celebrations began on the morning of the 30th September, 1933, and 
continued until the 11th October. During these twelve days the settlement at 
Tenkuien was the focus of all social life in the group. Appropriately enough, the 
arel opened by a party arriving with four pigs as presents for Buktom. The owners 


73 It may be useful to quote here a comment from my field note-book made when I was 
nearing the end of my stay on the island. ‘‘ It would seem that the chief interest of many people 
who attend ceremonies is centred, not in the ceremony itself, but in the giving and receiving ot 
pigs.” 

74See F. L. S. Bell, ‘‘Sokapana: a Melanesian Secret Society,” Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, Vol. LXV, pp. 311-341. 
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formally presented them to the chieftain, who acknowledged them and then ordered 
them to be placed in a special shelter shed near by. Later the same morning six 
more pigs were carried into the settlement. However, only two of these were 
acknowledged by Buktom, the other four having been pigs which he had farmed out 
and had now called in for use at the arel. About mid-day a large plank canoe (mon), 
filled to the gunwale with men and pigs, arrived off the village and was suitably 
met by Buktom and his brother clansmen. Eight large pigs were unloaded and 
carried with much pomp through the surf and laid out for all to admire in the centre 
of the dancing area. As soon as the leader of the party had formally presented them 
to Buktom, they were removed to the shelter of the pig house, there to await their 
fate along with the other ten. 

No sooner had the excitement of the arrival of the mon died down, when a 
loud shouting was heard and Sumsuma, a chieftain from a rival clan, arrogantly 
strode up to Buktom as he waited beside the log gong and announced in a loud 
voice that he was returning with interest the pig which the former had presented 
to him at the funeral celebrations of his paternal uncle some months back. At the 
conclusion of this ceremony, Buktom gave orders to open up the ovens and carve 
up the six pigs which had been cooking since early morning. To the dancing parties 
which had provided his guests with entertainment he formally presented two of these 
pigs along with a young live sow. It was explained to me that all the pigs presented 
during the day were return presents by men to whom Buktom had given pigs over 
the last few months. 

Buktom and a number of fellow clansmen spent the following day chasing seven 
pigs of his own which had been frightened by the squeals coming from the pigs tied 
up at Tenkuien and had gone bush. He eventually captured six and added them to 
the other nineteen then on show in the special shelter. 

On the 2nd October a chieftain named Kospui, from the western end of the 
island, brought along four pigs as presents. He told me that they were return gifts 
made by four men from his district who had received pigs’ heads’® at former 
ceremonies conducted by Buktom. During the formal presentation, Kospui loudly 
announced the names of the four owners whilst Buktom silently checked off in his 
mental account book four more credits. One could almost see his mind at work, 
trying to remember four people to whom he owed pigs and who would be satisfied 
with these four as a gift in exchange. 

This man Buktom must have a hundred pigs owing to him and must owe almost 
as many himself. It is one of the amazing features of this culture that none of these 
many transactions is ever forgotten. Of course, a person who shows any signs of 
unwillingness to meet his obligations is reminded in no uncertain terms about his 
outstanding debt. Again, one must not forget that this matter of debits and credits 


75 At a distribution of cooked pigs the man conducting the affair formally announces that he 
gives the head of this pig to such and sucha man. The man so named is highly honoured by such 
a gift but he is thereby placed under an obligation to return the present of the head with a live pig 
which may or may not be used as food at a forthcoming ceremony. 
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in terms of pigs occupies hours of argument and discussion for many weeks prior to 
the holding of such an event as an arel sigit. A more concrete reminder of one’s 
debts are the lower jaw bones of the pig’s heads which have been presented to one 
and which are carefully displayed along the jagged projections (gis n’bia, lit. teeth / 
of /the house) protecting the entrance to one’s house. 

Later that afternoon a party which could be heard approaching a mile away 
arrived just outside with three large pigs. Apparently two of these were return 
presents, since Buktom, in acknowledging receipt of them, made a gift to the leader 
of the party of one small pig and accepted payment in the form of three fathoms 
of shell currency for a second pig. Just prior to sunset, another pig was brought in 
amidst much shouting and singing and excited laughter, thus bringing the total for 
the three days to thirty-three pigs, of which ten belonged to Buktom and the 
remainder comprised pigs which were owing to him. 


Early the following morning Nepor of Tefa arrived with his party and a consign- 
ment of twenty-one large pigs. These were not carried right into Tenkuien but were 
accommodated at Kaindim just to the west. They were gifts made to Buktom by 
Nepor in return for those presented to the latter by the former at a dafal?® held 
almost a year previously on the island of Tefa. 

At this juncture it may help the reader to understand the nature of this festival 
at Tenkuien if the relationship between the participating clans is briefly outlined. 
There were representatives of the clans fun Pen, fun Tuniman and fun Fasambo, 
all of whom were friendly the one to the other, and of fun Filamat and fun Tasik 
who were likewise friendly to each other. The first group of clans were, however, 
the traditional enemies of the other two clans, even though members of one group 
normally selected their marriage partners from members of the other group. Buktom 
was a most important member of fun Fasambo and yet his wives and children belonged 
to fun Filamat. The whole rite was organized in accordance with this rivalry between 
the two groups of clans concerned. For example, all Pen, Tuniman and Fasambo 
guests made Sassa, just to the west of Tenkuien, their headquarters, whilst the 
Tastk and Filamat people gathered together at Ambaba, just to the east of Tenkuien. 

On the morning of the 4th October I took up my position at Tenkuien in order 
to watch the movements of the chief actor Buktom. The log gong was continually 
sounding out the pokos signal which reminded all within hearing that the time had 
arrived to bring in their pigs. These were punctuated by sif m’bo signals from both 
Sassa and Ambaba. These are pig-counting signals by means of which the sex and 
number and size of each pig are announced.”?_ As soon as this signal was made, 
all the men in the dia at Tenkuien dropped what they were doing and made for either 
Sassa or Ambaba to inspect the newly arrived pigs. These men must have seen 


76 For an explanation of this aggregation rite, see F. L. S. Bell, ‘“‘ Dafal,”” Journal of the 
Polynesian Society, Vol. XLV. 


77 All pigs presented at this are/ were geldings (bo su). Sows are not killed whilst capable of 
breeding. It would be an insult to have presented a sow to Buktom on the occasion of an arel 
sigit. 
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thousands of pigs during their life, yet, as soon as the sif m’bo signal was made up 
they got and off they went to look at the latest arrivals. 


Buktom strode about the dancing ground looking up at the huge food container 
which was almost ready to receive its last basket of coconuts and its last decorative 
streamer. He then called a youth over and handed him, quite unobtrusively and 
without ceremony, a bunch of wild ginger (/ae) and told him to attach it to the highest 
branch of the tree around which the food container had been built. On asking 
Solfunmat, one of Buktom’s brothers, why the ginger root had been so attached, he 
informed me that his brother had impregnated the Jae with a conditional curse 
This would bring sickness to any man causing trouble at the arel, especially any 
man who harboured angry thoughts or expressed dissatisfaction with Buktom’s 
handling of the pig exchanges. In response to my comment on the unobtrusive way 
in which the baleful bunch of Jae was fixed in position, I was informed that magic 
does not need to be advertised to be effective. 

By 11 a.m. the Tastk-Filamat clansmen had assembled fifty-six pigs at Ambaba. 
Their leaders, Sumsuma (Filamat), Kepgas (Filamat), Lilif (Filamat) and Kiaplus 
(Tasik) had presented these pigs to Kapuk, a Filamat chieftain whom they had 
selected to represent them at the ceremonial presentation to be held later. With 
Kapuk at its head and the four clan sub-section leaders immediately behind him, a 
procession of singing and shouting men and women then began to converge on 
Tenkuien. On arrival at the eastern boundary of the settlement, Buktom met his 
rivals with that javelin-shaking, heel-stamping, mock-angry manner characteristic 
of all formal welcomes. He was answered in like fashion by Kapuk who cried out : 
“Ha! We bring too many pigs! Fun Fasambo will die under the weight of them ! ” 
Each one of the fifty-six pigs was then separately and formally presented to Buktom 
by Kapuk. He announced the donor in each case, and, as the man’s name was 
spoken, Sumsuma, in an extremely loud voice, called out: “Ah!” He repeated 
this expression as each pig was picked up and laid in an enclosure at the eastern end 
of the village. 

No sooner had the Tastk-Filamat pigs been moved to their special enclosure, 
when a great shouting was heard from the western end of the village. The Tuniman- 
Fasambo people had chosen Nepor of Tefa to represent them, and he was just 
approaching Tenkuien with about twenty large pigs as his share of the Fasambo pool. 
Buktom met him at the boundary to Tenkuien, welcomed him, formally received 
the pigs and then ordered them to be taken to an enclosure at the western end of the 
village. 

Three large canoes were then sighted approaching Boieng. However, Buktom 
ordered the ovens to be opened and the cooked food to be distributed. He gave the 
heads of three pigs to Nepor, Matakut and Beokine. About an hour after dinner 
the canoes grounded opposite Tenkuien and the chieftain Tombau came ashore 
followed by the crews and their gift pigs numbering twenty-two fine specimens. 
The same procedure of welcoming the guests, of silently accepting their presents 
and their boastful words and then ordering their pigs to be taken to the western 
D 
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shelter was followed. It may be useful to take note of the words used by Buktom in 
welcoming. Tombau and his three canoe loads of pigs. Buktom called out: ‘“‘ Fun 
Fasambo is full up with pigs! (repeated) I like pigs! (repeated) I am dying under 
the weight of all these pigs ! (repeated).”” To which Tombau replied: ‘“‘ I chew you 
up, as the victor eats his victim!” (repeated). 

A brief summary of the pigs presented so far shows that the Pen-Tuniman- 
Fasambo people rallied around Buktom, their fellow clansman, to the extent of 
seventy-five pigs, whilst the Filamat-Tasik party contributed fifty-seven. In 
addition to these figures, we must remember that Buktom had to use at least ten of 
the aforementioned seventy-five for cooking and another three or four?® as presents 
to dance masters who gave performances over the last few days, thus leaving himself 
with a very small surplus of five or six pigs over the number brought by Kapuk. 
He found himself in a very embarrassing position, because the arel was scheduled 
to run for several days and it appeared that either he would not be able to make 
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Figure 12. Pic DistriBuTION CHART. 


illustrates the flow of pigs from the rival clans which participated in the arel at 

Tenkuien between 30/9/33 and 11/10/33. The figures in brackets beneath each name represents 

the number of pigs for which that particular person was responsible. The chart reveals that a 
grand total of two hundred pigs was involved in the celebration of these rites. 


78 In addition wl these Buktom used 37 of his own pigs either as food or presents to dance 
masters. See Fig. 1 
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immediate return presents to all those who had brought pigs and still have a big feast 
or he would be able to make adequate return gifts but be unable to provide sufficient 
pigs to feed his guests. 

The following day saw a somewhat changed situation. Buktom’s close friend 
and “ brother” Kospui came to the rescue with a present of thirty well-matured 
pigs which he had been reserving for an important series of rites which he planned 
to celebrate at the conclusion of the next planting season. Rather than see his 
friend and fellow clansman placed in a humiliating position by the malicious behaviour 
of the Tastk-Filamat people, he ran the risk of having to postpone his own rites. 

When Buktom heard that his friend was approaching Tenkuien, he ran to meet 
him with a number of other clansmen and called out: “I like pig! I like pig! 
I like pig! Fun Fasambo is up! Fun Fasambo is up! Fun Fasambo is up!” To 
which Kospui replied by getting down on his knees and ordering all his companions 
to do likewise. He then said: “‘ Don’t be afraid of me! Don’t fear us! We bring 
you but a small number of pigs! We are, indeed, very unimportant members of our 
clan!” 

The whole of this day was spent in inspecting the pigs with a view to approaching 
Buktom in order to effect an exchange. It was only possible for the members of 
one set of clans to select a suitable exchange pig from among those presented by the 
other set of clans, that is to say a Filamat man could not arrange an exchange with a 
Tasik man nor could a Tuniman accept a pig brought by a Fasambo man. One 
cannot overemphasize the fact that of the two hundred pigs brought to Tenkuien, 
all were considered to be the property of Buktom. He had absolute rights over the 
disposal of each and everyone of them. 

All those men who wished to take away a pig in exchange for one brought by 
them to this arel or to another ceremony in the immediate past, at which they had 
not received a return gift from Buktom, spent hours inspecting the pigs from which 
they could legally make their choice. As soon as a man had found a pig which 
appeared to him to be equivalent to the one he had brought, he squatted down beside 
it, and, if the donor of the pig were present, he received an exhaustive report on the 
virtues and vices of the animal. On the approach of Buktom, he rose to his feet and 
without any conversation passing between the two men, the master of ceremonies 
formally presented the pig to the man, either as a live gift or, if the nature of the 
exchange demanded it, as a cooked head. In the latter case, the pig was removed 
to a small compound near the ovens, into which it was destined to pass early the 
next morning. In the case where the pig was presented as a live gift, the new owner 
lost little time in gathering it up and making off to his settlement attended by his 
many friends and relatives. 

By mid-afternoon Buktom had disposed of all the pigs he could afford without 
leaving himself short of oven pigs. I counted ten large pigs with a dab of lime on 
their snouts, which indicated that they were to be cooked on the morrow, and I 
knew that he had promises from six other neighbouring villages of a similar number 
of cooked pigs. On seeing how few pigs remained for to-morrow’s feast, some of the 
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Filamat-Tastk crowd began to pass disparaging remarks about Buktom, his clan 
and his general handling of the avel. Sumsuma, a Filamat chieftain, hoping to 
humiliate Buktom, sent runners to his village with instructions to bring back one of 
the largest pigs given him that day by Buktom. On the arrival of the pig, he 
formally presented it to Buktom and told him to cook it. The latter merely turned 
his back on Sumsuma and immediately ordered one of the ten pigs which remained 
to be brought to him. He there and then presented it to Sumsuma. In the words 
of the Tanga, he “ killed the gift pig” (pa:ket bo) with another gift pig. Among 
these people a man’s ability to retain his prestige is concomitant with his ability to 
pa:ket bo. 


An old enemy, by name Kaiksuk, then offered one of his pigs as an oven pig. 
Buktom angrily replied: ‘“‘ Take your pig away. I don’t need your help!” A 
bystander told me that many years ago Kaiksuk’s brother, who had married Buktom’s 
sister, so ill-treated his wife that she took her own life. Buktom demanded com- 
pensation and was paid two pigs by Kaiksuk on behalf of his brother. Buktom 
cooked these pigs and, in order that it might never be said that he had enlarged his 
flock of pigs at the expense of his sister’s life, he took every opportunity to present 
bo tifor (i.e. gift pigs which do not require to be reciprocated) to Kaiksuk. It is a 
virtue among these people to heap coals of fire upon their enemies if by so doing they 
add to their own prestige. 


At the end of the day, Sumsuma was still complaining to Buktom about the 
latter’s action in adding still another pig to the many which he had that day given 
to the Filamat-Tastk people. Solfunmat gleefully told me that they (fun Fasambo) 
had swamped their rivals with many large pigs, which the Filamat-Tasik crowd 
would not find it easy to return. 


Friday the 6th October was devoted to performances by the many dance parties 
which accompanied the ka:liu taufi to the arel. As each dance master brought on 
his troupe of performers, he formally presented Buktom with a large basket of 
vegetables and nuts or a few small shell tokens. The latter made an immediate 
return present of either a small pig or a fathom or so of an-ai-o-mil. Without further 
ado the orchestra began to beat out the time and the dance commenced. About 
half-way through the dance it is customary for the host to equip himself with his 
ceremonial spear and club and walk in complete silence between the lines of dancers, 


Whilst a dance party brought by Kospui was performing, Buktom made his 
usual inspection and then strode around the dancing square, calling out these words, 
shaking his spear and glaring towards the Filamat-Tasik party as he spoke : 

Ra:bet” iau (repeated several times) 
You have tangled me up! 

Fa:fa:ra:bek (repeated several times) 
Let all this gossip be finished with ! 


7% Ra:bet is used to indicate the condition of a fishing line which has become tangled. 
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On another occasion, when inspecting one of Sumsuma’s dance parties in the company 
of Kospui, he turned to the former and in the presence of all assembled said : “ Ra-:bet 
tau ? Why have you tangled me up? Ahti sing bo! I did not ask you to bring me 
any pigs!’ In making these announcements, Buktom let his rivals know that he 
was not ignorant of their plot to lower the prestige of fun Fasambo and fun Tuniman 
and, at the same time, acquainted his kinsfolk with the trend of events. In other 
words, they were to expect trouble in the near future. 

A typical reaction to these announcements was that of Sulufkorofe, a friend and 
fellow clansman of Buktom. On bringing up his dance party, he approached Buktom 
and called out : “‘ A:ka morkum! (repeated) I have brought you gift pigs which you 
have not reciprocated! Work loose! (repeated).* Something has gone wrong!” 
In using this phrase, Sulufkorofe was not criticizing Buktom but formally announcing 
that so far as he and his folk were concerned, Buktom need not make any immediate 
return gifts of pigs. Sulufkorofe’s action was repeated by other chieftains of the 
Fasambo-Tuniman bloc and, as a consequence, brought much relief to the harried 
Buktom. 

To mark the end of the arel, eighteen large pigs were cooked, carved up into 
portions and distributed to all present. Hundreds of pounds of vegetables and 
fruits and nuts were also cooked and distributed. Each guest then partook of a 
small portion of thoroughly cooked pork*! and vegetables. On finishing their modest 
meal, they stuffed their baskets with the food presented to them and made off to 
their home villages. On the following day, this food would be re-cooked and form 
the basis of a hundred local feasts, at which the doings at the arel would be talked 
over and discussed with those relatives who had not received invitations to attend. 
It was therefore important that the portion of pig (puk bo) distributed at such an 
arel should be fairly large. On the occasion of the arel at Tenkuien, the puk bo was 
small and Kapuk, in a subdued whisper, pointed this out to me and disdainfully 
compared it with that which had been distributed by Sumsuma on the occasion of 
the celebration of the death of his mother’s brother. 

For four days following the conclusion of the rites, a ceaseless traffic of men and 
boys carrying pigs to and from Tenkuien indicated that Buktom’s fears of trouble 
had been realized. On making inquiries, I discovered that no sooner had many of 
the Tasik-Filamat people arrived back at their home villages with their gift pigs 
than they had been assailed by relatives who complained of their size and general 
poverty. The pigs were then brought back, and Buktom was asked to supply 
another pig in exchange for the one originally donated and, according to the com- 
plainants, more in accordance with the size and quality of the pig they had brought 
to the arel. Buktom refused to admit the justice of their complaints and, from the 

Tasik-Filamat point of view, added insult to injury by ordering his young men to go 


8 These are pidgin English words used by Sulufkorofe so as to ensure that the most important 
person present, the ethnographer, fully understood the situation. 

81 This pork came from two pigs which had been cooking for some time. The eighteen pigs 
which had been distributed were only partially cooked. 
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and fetch the pig originally presented to him by the complainants. When this pig 
arrived back at Tenkuien, it was returned to its original donor. I was told that this 
was rarely if ever done and was sure to breed bad blood not only between Buktom 
and the original donor but also between the latter and the man to whom Buktom 
had given the pig at the are. Since this man was a member of Buktom’s clan, he 
rarely objected to Buktom taking back his pig and, on an occasion such as this, he 
might even let the matter of an immediate return gift stand over for a while, i.e. 
until Buktom was able to make him a worthy return present. 

Whilst investigating the adjustments which had to be made as a result of 
complaints by dissatisfied donors, I discovered that Buktom had accepted quite a 
number of shell tokens on the understanding that these gifts were to be reciprocated 
in the form of pigs, so that, although the Tasik-Filamat clansmen brought only 
fifty-eight pigs in all to the arel, they had also brought quite a number of valuable 
shell discs, and Buktom probably owed them close to a hundred pigs. 

As on previous occasions, Kospui came to his aid and gave him all the pigs 
he needed to “ kill the gift pigs” belonging to the Tasik-Filamat party and so the 
whole affair ended with the prestige of fun-Fasambo and fun Tuniman unsullied : 
in fact, enhanced by their ability to meet such heavy and such unusual demands. 
For these demands were unusual, as was pointed out to me by Buktom himself when 
discussing this aspect of the affair with him a few days later. He explained to me 
that many of the demands made upon him during the arel by Tasik-Filamat people 
for return gifts of pigs were in respect of debts which he had contracted at ordinary 
funeral ceremonies and which were normally liquidated at similar ceremonies and 
not upon such special occasions as this arel sigit. 

This rather lengthy account of the Tangan system of gift exchange, wherein 
emphasis has been placed as much upon aberrant as upon normal features, provides 
an excellent demonstration of the truth of Mauss’s dictum that “no matter how 
freely a gift may be tendered nor how unsought it may be, the very fact of its having 
been presented carries an obligation of equivalent or increased return that can be 
ignored only on penalty of social disapprobation and the loss of prestige.” ** I may 
add that this obligation, once contracted, is everlasting, in illustration of which let 
me quote the affair of Milamon and his stolen coconuts. 

Surrounding the house of my nearest neighbour, Funmatbau, was a grove of 
coconuts, the property of Milamon, the aged brother of a man named Kinehrlam 
who died at least twenty years before my arrival in Tanga. Funmatbau made a 
habit of stealing nuts which had fallen from Milamon’s trees. Whenever Milamon 
taxed Funmatbau, the latter reminded him of the pig which he had presented to 
Milamon at Kinehrlam’s funeral and which had not yet been reciprocated. Milamon 
told me that he had never intended to return his pig* since he hated Funmatbau, 


*2M. J. Herskovits, The Economic Life of Primitive Peoples, p. 134. 


_ _ On checking this statement with another informant, I was told that even if Milamon had 
died without paying his debt, his heirs would have been under an obligation to settle the out- 
standing account. 
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but, over the years, the animal had eaten too many coconuts and it was now time to 
pa:ket bo, or “ kill this gift pig.” 

Our account of the ritual exchange of pigs also demonstrates the reality of clan 
feeling and its dominance in a situation where there was every reason to expect an 
exhibition of selfish individualism. When called upon, every member of fun 
Fasambo* offered to co-operate with his kinsman Buktom in order to preserve his 
prestige and incidentally that of the clan to which they both belonged. 


CONCLUSION 


The emphasis in this article has been upon the pig as an important item in the 
economy of these people. Its réle in food production and its function in stimulating 
economic exchange have been considered in detail. The process and rate of consump- 
tion of this economic unit has been outlined. But, however carefully one strains to 
separate consideration of the pig as an economic asset from assessment of it as an 
object of ritual value, one is forced to the conclusion that it is impossible to render a 
true account of either concept without due and careful examination of both. 


F. L. S. BELL. 
(To be continued.) 


84 Pongnauf, a member of Fasambo clan, told Buktom that he was not willing to forego the 
pigs which the latter owed him. Buktom reminded him that his dogs had killed several of 
Buktom’s pigs and he had not complained. He now suggested that these pigs covered any debts 
formerly owed by him to Pongnauf. 














WURADJERI MAGIC AND “ CLEVER MEN ” 


By R. M. BERNDT 
(Continued from Oceania, Vol. XVII, No. 4) 


LovE MAcic 


According to informants it was the prerogative of ‘walomira to perform 
love magic.?5 Two varieties only were known. The first was carried out by means 
of procuring a hair (or hairs) of the desired person ; the ‘walamira performed the 
magic in the following manner. 


Seeing a woman whom he particularly desires, he endeavours to arrange an 
assignation ; usually however, the woman prefers to avoid making a direct answer. 
Even when willing to comply with his request, she might prevaricate, a certain 
period of suspense being considered desirable, in that it agreeably heightens the 
sexual excitement. Receiving a negative or evasive answer, but with his ardour 
unimpaired, on account of ‘“‘ the look in her eye or the movement of her shoulders,” 
the “‘ doctor ”’ retires pleasurably stirred in anticipation of the coming event. In 
the meantime, he persuades a small child to pick up, unknown to the woman, a strand 
of her hair which might have fallen to the ground when she adjusted or re-dressed 
her coiffure. The child carries this back to the doctor, who gives her a little food. 
He then places the hair in a “ pad ” of feathers, grass or leaves, and putting it before 
him—sometimes on (or in) a urine-dampened patch of sand made by himself—he 
“sings ’’ it. This preliminary ritual awakens in the woman some thoughts of the 
practitioner. The next day the man retires to the scrub, and making a small fire, 
places before it the ‘‘ pad ” containing the hair. The “ pad” is in this way warmed, 
being “‘ sung ’’ at the same time, so that simultaneously with the carrying out of 
the rite the woman experiences a feeling of internal warmth in the region of her pubes, 
and a desire for sexual experience—not with her own husband or legitimate sweet- 
heart (should she have one), but with the “doctor.” After the rite has been per- 
formed a latent feeling remains. A day or two after this rite, the ‘walamira again 
retires to the scrub and there digs a hole, which represents the woman’s vulva. He 
then “ sings”’ the hole, the “ pad” and the fire; the latter warms the symbolic 
vulva and clitoris, so that as he performs the magic the desired woman feels “‘ hot ”’ 


75It is however probable that some forms of love magic were practised by ordinary men 
and women—as for example was the case among the Pidjandja-speaking people at Ooldea, and 
the ’Jaraldi of the lower River Murray—which were distinct from those carried out by male and 
female ‘walamira. For examples and comparison, see R. M. and C. H. Berndt, “ Preliminary 
Report of Field Work in the Ooldea Region, Western South Australia,’’ Oceania, Vol. XIV, 
No. 2, and R. M. Berndt, ’ Jaraldi Society MSS. 
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with desire ; it also makes her “ giddy ” in the head so that she can think of nothing 
but the performer of the love magic. As he rises up from the fire (leaving the “ pad ”’ 
in the hole) and begins to walk away, he sees the woman coming quickly towards 
him (the magic “‘ drawing ” her) ; reaching him she does not speak, but at once lies 
down and sexual intercourse takes place. 

Jack King, as a youth, observed an incident similar to this in the native camp 
near Trida. A middle-aged ‘walamira performed the last-mentioned love magic 
rite at his own hut ; just as he completed the “ singing ”’ of the fire over the hole and 
the “ pad,” there appeared the woman to whom the hair belonged. She rushed 
across from the other side of the camp, in full view of most of the inmates, holding 
her dress?* above her breasts ; upon reaching the man, she cast off her clothing and 
lay down in front of him, pulling him upon her.’? 

A man performing love magic would, in order to avoid internal dissension, choose 
a woman who stood to him in the relationship of ’ma:ma (i.e. “‘ wife ’’)—reciprocal 
term ‘ka:ri:ka (‘‘ husband’”’), and who normally would belong to the “right” 
section and totem group. His choice would however have been limited to those of 
suitable age, since some owing to extreme youth or age would probably have been 
inaccessible.?® Usually he would choose an unmarried woman, or youthful widow’; 
but at times he would work love magic upon a married woman, preferably one 
whose husband was away. In the latter case, although the woman was to him a 
‘ma:ma, it would be an illicit union, because all sexual associations with one’s ‘ma:ma 
(whether unmarried or otherwise) required the consent of the woman’s husband, 
parents or guardian. Such flouting of tribal law by a “ clever man” would have 
incurred at least severe censure, and would, in the case of an ordinary individual, 
have resulted in a spearing. Usually, all reasonable access to one’s ‘ma:ma was 
unhesitatingly granted by the abovementioned, and was generally welcomed by the 
women concerned ; but in the case of love magic, the illicit union—extra-marital in 


76 At this period European clothes were worn by both male and female natives; under- 
clothing was rarely used. In this case the dress was said to be of thin fabric and easily rolled up. 


77 Such acts of coitus carried out in full view of the public would not have been of common 
occurrence. In this case it attracted the attention and comment of other people because of the 
uncontrolled action of the woman ; the doctor, and not the woman, was to blame, as he should 
not have carried out the magic within the camp. Sexual intercourse was normally indulged in 
privately ; should anyone happen upon two people indulging in this, he would not interrupt them 
but would turn away or avert his head until they had concluded. 


78 It was a normal practice among certain aboriginal groups, including the Wuradjeri, for 
old men to take young wives or have intercourse with young women, and for old women to have 
sexual associations with young men; such an arrangement was said to rejuvenate the older 
people. It should be stressed that such an association between old and young people involved 
no distress, as the whole aspect of sex was considered a natural and necessary feature of social life. 
An old man would rarely have insisted that he alone should be allowed access to the young girl, 
and an old woman would not have expected to monopolize the youth ; in either case they were 
not oppressed by their elderly paramours. Usually the young men or women maintained ordinary 
sexual relations with those members of the opposite sex who were near their own age. Because 
of the active life they led, old men and women remained sexually virile to a late age ; the normal 
activity of the elderly male during an act of coitus with a young girl, and the resultant excitement, 
were consequently in no way impaired. The ordinary activity of the elderly female did to some 
extent decline, but since the greater part of the physical energy during coitus was expended by 
the youth, the pleasure was not decreased for either partner. 
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the true sense, and not condoned by the husband—was considered to be worth the 
risk owing to the additional excitement involved. 


The type of love magic outlined above was termed ‘ta:riyida 'pa:niykt, “ desiring / 
penis,” or ‘ta:rinida 'bu:mpilaki, “ desiring/coitus.” 

Another interesting form was the ‘kulut love magic. In this case, a ‘walomira 
woman or man projected magically a specially prepared bush (of a species unknown) 
into the desired person so that he or she became giddy ('goaygoa:) and subsequently 
unconscious ; the action of the love-herb caused a general swelling throughout the 
body, but upon later recovery the ‘ta:riyida, or desire for the person who had worked 
the magic, became impossible to submerge. The following actual case is interesting. 


“Old Scotty, a full-blood Ngiamba who was a “ doctor,’”’ came in on horse- 
back to the native camp at Balranald on the Lachlan River. He made his camp 
for the night, putting up a low windbreak on the windward side. In the camp 
several unattached women were looking at Old Scotty, as women look at a strange 
man. One woman took a fancy to him, and looked invitingly towards him, intimating 
that she would be willing to come to his camp. She had been classified as Old 
Scotty’s ‘ma:ma.’® However, he did not feel like sleeping with a woman just then, 
and said, ‘I can only stop a couple of days at the most.’ Within that time he 
ner refused to have coitus with the woman who had been attracted to 

im. 


“ Now it happened that this woman was herself a “ doctor,’’ and on the afternoon 
before Old Scotty’s departure she retired to a secluded place some little distance 
from the main camp. There she moulded, out of sand dampened with her own 
urine, a representation of the organ of the desired man ; taking out of her skin bag 
some magical kudut bush, dried and crushed with the fingers, she sprinkled it directly 
upon the modelled penis. Then squatting over it, she ‘sang’ it, at the same time 
rhythmically moving her body in imitation of the sexual act. The singing sent the 
‘kulut into the body of Old Scotty, entering the aperture of his penis and spreading 
up the body to the head. At first the ‘kudut had no effect upon the man. 


“On the day of his departure, he buckled on his saddle and tied his horse to a 
nearby tree while he sat down to have a drink of tea. After some time he looked 
around in the direction of his horse and noticed that the saddle had been removed. 
(While he was thus occupied drinking tea, the woman who had carried out the 
"kulut love magic, ‘sang’ the saddle away so that he would be delayed, and thus 
allow the magic time to work.) Old Scotty could not leave that day; during the 
afternoon the saddle returned magically, but it was then too late to depart. That 
night he slept by himself, and getting up fairly early the next morning made ready 
to leave ; however as he was having breakfast his saddle disappeared in exactly the 


7® When a stranger entered a camp, the headman and other elderly inmates enquired of 
him his moiety, section and totem ; they then classified him within the social kinship grouping, 
telling him at the same time which men would be his ‘ka:vi:ka and which women would be his 
‘ma:ma. Of the latter, one would be allocated to him as his ‘‘ wife ’’ during the period of his 
visit. 
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the same manner as on the previous day. This went on for about a week, until one 
morning he got up before all the other inmates of the camp, caught his horse, saddled 
it, and was away without a word of farewell. Hearing the receding sound of hoofs, 
the woman rose from her bed and began to ‘sing’ the man. As she sang, Old 
Scotty, who had only ridden about one hundred and fifty yards, suddenly felt giddy ; 
he jumped off his horse and lay down under a shady tree. Lying thus he thought 
some sorcerer had caught him ; then he became unconscious and began to swell all 
over his body. This was the action of the projected ‘kulut, which always took some 
time to become completely absorbed in the blood stream of the man upon whom the 
love magic was worked. The swelling was extremely marked, as Old Scotty was a 
thin man. 

“When the people of the camp awoke, they soon saw Old Scotty’s horse tied 
up to the tree under which the man lay. They endeavoured to awaken him, but all 
that he could do was slightly to move his arms. A ‘doctor’ was summoned to 
diagnose and treat the ‘illness’; from the man’s condition he was aware of the 
cause of the swelling, and was able to prescribe a definite treatment. Together 
with several assistant ‘ doctors’ and the woman who had worked the magic, he 
prepared a charcoal paste (powdered charcoal mixed with water) which they ‘ painted’ 
(smeared) all over the patient’s body. Then they proceeded to ‘ sing ’ him, starting 
with his head so that he would completely regain consciousness, then, in turn, his 
arms, trunk, genitals and legs, so that the swelling would go down. On completion 
of the ‘ singing ’ of each part of the patient’s body, the swelling disappeared and he 
gradually became his normal self ; all the ’kulut ‘ poison’ had gone from him. The 
attendants then left him in the care of the ‘ clever’ woman ; as he sat there a great 
longing or desire for her came over him, and after sexual play, they had intercourse, 
hidden from the camp by the tree. Afterwards they made camp there and he slept 
with her for two or three nights ; then she let him go.” This example of love magic 
being carried out by a woman “ doctor’ was witnessed by Jack King as a youth. 
It reveals the interesting fact that even a powerful male “ doctor ”’ could not stand 
up to such magic performed by a woman. 


ASSISTANT TOTEMISM 


Some reference has already been made to the presence of assistant totemism.* 
Each ‘walemira possessed one ‘jarawai'jawa (“ the ‘ meat’ which is within him ’’) 
which he received a couple of years before puberty from his father or grandfather, 
who also was a “ doctor.’”” From this time up to his initiation as a native doctor, 
he received instruction from his guardian “ doctor ” (father or father’s father, some- 
times a father’s brother or father’s father’s brother) regarding the use and control of 


% Pre-coitus erotic play was, according to informants, fairly frequent. It was termed 
‘nginti ‘tunu (or ‘dZunu), “ clitoris/feeling “ ; or feve ‘tunu, “‘ penis/feeling.”” At the same 
time the couple would indulge in sexual talk. Such erotic play prepared both organs for the 
sexual act; it also accentuated normal physical attraction and eventual contact. 


*1 Under the heading ‘‘ Preliminary Training and the Receiving of the Assistant Totem.” 
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his assistant totem. As distinct from the ordinary totem ('dzind3i) which was 
present in a child’s body at birth, and was derived from the mother, this totem was 
always patrilineal and allocated only to those youths (and in a few cases to suitable 
young women) who were being trained as postulants for the ‘“‘ doctor ’’ profession. 


The eating of one’s assistant totem was strictly forbidden, the transgressor 


“ec 


incurring the “supernatural” penalty of sickness and probable death; as one 
informant said, ‘‘ to have eaten your 'jarawai'jawa would be to have eaten your own 
flesh, or the flesh of your father.” It was possible for a ‘“‘ doctor” to possess more 
than one assistant totem: for example although “‘ King” Dick, the step-father of 
Jack King, and a “ doctor,” with his ‘dzindzi the “ Red’’ Kangaroo, possessed 
only one assistant totem, the Opossum, Moses Biggs, the step-father of Fred 
Biggs, had as ‘dzind31 the Mallee Hen and as assistant totems the Snake and the 
“piebald ”’ Goanna. Most “ doctors’”’ had within them certain other elements, 
the sacred water, cord and crystal mentioned above, as well as a whirlwind and a 
fire ; however these were not indicated by the use of the term ‘jarawai’jowa, as they 
were not classed directly as “ helpers,” an appellation often used in reference to the 
latter. It was noted that the ‘jarawai’jawa increased within the ‘walamira, but 
knowledge of this aspect of the “helper” was lacking ; its increase or doubling 
took place during the “ singing ”’ of it into a young postulant, in the rite described 
in a previous section. 

An important duty of the “ helper’ was to keep watch over the sleeping body 
of the “ doctor”; at the least sign of any danger, or at the presence of a stranger, 
it would return to its place within him and communicate its knowledge to his mind. 
It should be stressed that the mind of the “ helper” was the mind of the “ doctor.” 
There was never any deviation from that. The ‘jarawai'jawa was the ‘walomira, 
and any injury inflicted upon the former would automatically be reflected upon the 
totemite. As the helper played upon the chest and body of a resting “‘ doctor,” 
it would be said, “‘ Ah, that man is keeping watch while he sleeps.’’ It was in this 


manner that a complete identification was made between the assistant totem and the 
totemite. 


The following examples will demonstrate the function of the ‘‘ helper.” 


“ There was an old ‘ clever fellow,’ Cranky Jimmy, at Euabalong ; he had as his 
“helper ’ the Carpet Snake. One day he was lying down resting, and as usual he 
had let it out as he dozed off to keep watch. A white fellow who came along saw 
the snake, and becoming frightened, called out, ‘ Look out for the big snake, just 
near you.’ He then ran back and got a stick in order to kill it. When he returned 
the snake had disappeared, leaving no tracks in the surrounding sand. He woke 
up Cranky Jimmy, who had not heard his first shout, and told him about the snake. 
The old ‘ doctor’ laughed and told the white man that it had gone back into him, 
as it was his snake. The white man however did not believe him, and felt him all 


over (he apparently wore European clothes) ; but his search did not reveal the snake, 
which was safely inside the ‘ doctor.’ 
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““Some time after this, while travelling along the road between Jerebenderi 
and Euabalong, Jimmy died at a camp out from the latter place and near a billabong. 
Here, in the vicinity of his grave, a big light may be seen during the night. A man 
was driving his car along this track, when he came to a gate not far from Old Cranky 
Jimmy’s grave ; from across the way he could see a big light, ‘ like one large piece of 
coal white with flame.’ At first the man thought it was a motor light ; the light 
gradually moved towards him coming quite close to the car. The man got out of 
the car, and went towards the light, but as he went forward the light withdrew, 
‘jumping back like a frog.’ For about one hundred yards he followed the light, 
but at last, growing frightened, turned round and ran back to his car. He started 
up his car, and as he did so could see the light about fifty yards ahead of him. When 
he got opposite the place where Jimmy was buried, the light turned from the main 
track and went directly over to the grave. As it got to the place where the grave 
was, it stood still and became a more brilliant light ; then it disappeared into the 
grave. The light was the ‘ doctor’s ’ spirit-snake, which even after the latter’s death 
remained with him, keeping watch and warning him of the approach of strangers.” 

There was an old fellow called Moses Devine who died at Mula Station about 
forty years ago, aged “ about one hundred.” About five years before this, Jack 
King was working on Mula, and Moses Devine was living in the native camp nearby. 
One morning Jack was making an inspection of some paddocks when he came upon 
his two brothers, Charlie (who died aged thirty, about twenty years ago) and Tom 
(died aged forty, twenty-four years ago), who were cutting scrub to feed the sheep. 
Making a fire, they sat round it and prepared a billy of tea which they left to simmer. 
Then Jack lay down to rest, while his two brothers continued their scrub cutting. 
Just as Jack was going off to sleep he felt something touch his foot ; looking up he 
saw that it was a goanna. He was now fully awake and, supporting himself with 
his elbow, he looked at the goanna. “‘ There it was standing there, then it turned 
its head round in the direction of some trees. I sang out to my brothers, ‘ That old 
fellow must be about here somewhere ’—I knew that old man Moses Devine had a 
goanna inside of him: ‘yinikal/must be there/’ya:pu/somewhere/ya’warana/ 
standing. I got to my feet and stood there looking about ; then I saw that goanna 
still standing there. All of a sudden it ran back to a big tree, where it disappeared. 
I sang out to my brothers: ‘yinikalka/(He) must be there/y@’warana/standing. 
We couldn’t see Moses, but we knew he was there, he was inside that big tree. When 
he heard me calling, Moses replied very faintly : ‘ya:na/Can you/"ka:ti:ntu/see me ? 
We replied, ‘No.’ Then he gradually came out of that tree ; just before he came 
right out, you could see his outline, which became clearer until he was all revealed. 
Then he stepped out of the tree, and it closed up behind him leaving no mark. He 
walked towards us and said: ‘yatan/You/‘ka:tanu/I thought/’ki:antei/would 
frighten/’mala:ka/you people. He had sent out his spirit ‘helper’ to see if we 
would recognize it and know that he was nearby. We always know what animal, 
reptile or bird is a ‘ helper’ because it behaves in a way different to the others.” 
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From the time when the ‘jarawai'jawa was first sung into an intended “ doctor,” 
it left the body of the totemite at night to travel on long journeys across the land or 
into the sky with its guardian ‘walamira; in this manner it served a preliminary 
apprenticeship. An interesting example of the pre-initiation wanderings of a young 
postulant’s “ helper” was noted under the section dealing with the 'D3i:rguti. 

While the totemite lay down to rest, he would send his “ helper” to other 
camps either nearby or a considerable distance away, to gain information which 
would be advantageous to his group; the “helper” had also the power to com- 
municate with the “ helpers ’’ of other “ clever men.” So that the “ helper” might 
leave the totemite’s body, the latter would have to “ sing,” “ hum ” or “ think ”’ it 
out ; in most cases, when it was to be sent long distances, “‘ thinking it out ”’ as the 
“ doctor” dozed off to sleep would be the method adopted. 

The “ helper’ was also employed in the practice of sorcery. The “ doctor” 
would release his “ helper ’’ by “ singing,” and send it to kill an enemy. It would 
reach the victim and magically sink into his chest, where it would reside until it had 
eaten away all his inside. The victim could not eject the alien body within him, nor 
could the help of “‘ doctors ” alter its course of destruction ; the only way in which 
the illness could be terminated would be for the victim or his relatives to come to 
terms with the “doctor” to whom the “helper” belonged, and so bring about 
its recall to its keeper. Although all the other “ doctors ” could not effect a cure, 
they could diagnose the cause of the illness and establish the identity of the “ helper ” 
within the victim. 

It was considered wise that one should be on the look out for the ‘jarawai'jawa 
of sorcerers intent on hunting down a victim, whether the latter be an actual enemy 
of the sorcerer, or a relative who would serve as a substitute in lieu of the intended 
victim. The “helper” usually desired to attack an unsuspecting victim in order 
to enter or to work sorcery upon him. Should the proposed victim be aware of the 
presence of the “ helper,’”’ there was less likelihood of its evil intentions being carried 
out. The following two stories illustrate this. (The first occurred when Jack King 
was a boy.) 

“We could see an emu coming along, with a little one by its side. I ran over to 
get the dogs, but just as I was about to start one up my father’s father sang out to 
me: ‘et //(Exclamation) /‘wara:ta/stop/"paki/spirit /‘barinji/his. When I pulled up, 
I saw another fellow get his dog ready ; the dog ran up to the emu, catching hold of 
him. The little one that was alongside disappeared. As the dog caught hold of 
the emu, the bird cried out, ‘wai / (Stop !) ; the dog let go at once and stood looking 
at the emu ; ‘it wouldn’t chase it any more, knowing it was a blackfellow turned 
into an emu’; that is, the emu was a ‘jarawai'jawa of a ‘walamira. My father’s 
father said, ‘jayka:la/Look at that now/‘janani/gone out after him/'walandu/ 
if you had /’pumi:la/killed /’malanu/you/‘yalala/he would have. The emu “ helper” 
would have killed me as it was the spirit-helper of a stranger-sorcerer.” 


(The second story also refers to a narrow escape from a sorcerer’s assistant 
totem.) 
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“‘ An old ‘ doctor’ was chopping an opossum out of a hollow tree; he could 
see it through the hole he had made, but it was too far down for him to reach. He 
kept on chopping where the nest was, but the opossum went further up the trunk 
of the tree. Then he chopped further up, and inserting a stick felt it had gone down 
and was still out of reach ; he blocked the opening with thick brush and leaves, and 
continued chopping near the nest. He put his hand into the hole he had made, to 
grab the animal, but no sooner had he inserted his arm than the opening he had 
chopped began to close. Quickly he withdrew his arm and stared in astonishment 
at the hole, which was now its normal size. Again he tried, but was forced to take 
out his arm before it was caught. He couldn’t make it out, so he tried once more 
with the same result. If he had not been a ‘ clever ’ man he would have been caught 
the first time he put his hand into the cavity. He thought about this, and knew that 
something was wrong, it must be a sorcerer trying to catch him. Then he exerted 
his power, and without sound or movement ‘ sang’ out his ‘ helper’; the latter, a 
squirrel ‘jarawai’jawa, went around to the other side of the tree, and saw a man in his 
spirit form (‘bagi:n) getting ready to catch the opossum-hunter. The ‘helper’ 
returned and informed the ‘ doctor,’ who then knew that the ‘bagi:n was a sorcerer 
who had used the oppossum, which was really his helper, as a decoy. He got his 
spear just as the ‘bagi:n was about to club him, speared him instead and began to 
remove his kidney fat.’ It was possible for one ‘‘ doctor” to spear or otherwise 
injure, and remove the kidney fat of, another “ doctor ” who was in his spirit form ; 
wounds inflicted in this manner upon the ‘bagi:m would correspondingly affect the 
material body of the sorcerer. 





The following interesting example of assistant-totemism demonstrates the power 
of magic when brought to bear on alien conditions. 


“There was an old man called Billy who used to be shepherd at Kidjulidji 
Station when Mr. Brown was ‘ boss’; he was a ‘ doctor,’ and had as his assistant- 
totem the lightning (‘wi:meiju, literally ‘fire’). One morning he woke up a little 
later than usual, too late for taking out some rams—his first job that day. Instead 
he went over to the wood-heap, where the cook gave him his breakfast ; he wasn’t 
allowed to eat with the other white employees in the mess-room. While he was 
eating, the ‘ boss’ got up and went down to the cattle-yard, and saw that the rams 
were still there. He walked over to the wood-heap where Billy was sipping tea, his 
tucker spread out in front of him. Coming up to him he shouted, ‘ Why didn’t you 
take out those rams, you black ‘bugat.** You are only fit for eating.’ Taking 


82 The informant has here used a native adaptation of the English word “ bugger ”’ (or 
‘“‘ bugga ’’). The meaning of this word (see The Concise Oxford Dictionary of Current English, 
1938, p. 144) was known to both the informant and to Old Billy (mentioned in the above example) ; 
various shades of meaning not set out in the Dictionary are attached to it. From the first years 
of white contact the native has absorbed such words, relating to European slang and obscene 
language used by a great section of the white community ; this occurred before he managed to 
gain any degree of fluency in the use of the alien tongue. Such proficiency in the initial words 
learnt reveal to some extent the type of contact which did take place between native and white 


[Footnote continued on next page.] 
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the food from Billy he threw it on to a nearby rubbish heap, and gave the tin ‘ dishes’ 
back to the cook ; then he walked back towards the homestead. Old Billy, who had 
not said a word, ‘ just got up peacefully and began to walk slowly and in a roundabout 
way towards his camp.’—Before he left, however, he ‘ thought’ out his ‘maulwa 
cord, which he magically made into many threads or strings, ®* which were invisible ; 
these he attached on the doors and windows of the ‘ boss’s’ house. Having ‘ fixed 
his cords up,’ he made straight for his camp with the strings trailing behind him. 
Some little distance before he reached the latter, he turned round and looked back : 
he could see all the strings, although these were invisible to the ordinary person. 
Then he released his assistant totem, the lightning, at the same time pulling sharply 
on the strings ; as he did so, ‘ they went off like a loud report of thunder and an 
immediate flash of lightning,’ igniting the house. The cook ran around throwing 
buckets of water upon the flames, but instead of extinguishing the fire ‘ it acted like 
kerosene and the flames flared up more fiercely.’ The old ‘ doctor’ had magically 
“ sung ’ the water which would be used in the event of fire, so that it became European 
* flame-water.’ ”’ 


SORCERY 


Destructive magic was commonly practised in a variety of forms by “ clever 
men,” in Wuradjeri and kindred societies ; some of these relating to assistant totemism 
have already been discussed. 


The reasons for the performance of sorcery in this region were numerous, the 
most general being as follows: in revenge for an injury inflicted upon oneself or 
one’s family ; to avenge the sickness or death of a near relative ; solely on account 
of vindictiveness* or of an imaginary insult ; in the cause of a traditional grievance 
centralized against a family group, horde or tribe; against persistent adulterers ; 
against individuals who transgressed tribal law, or reactionaries who flouted the 
traditional religious, esoteric, or moral code ; or on account of serious insults and 
quarrels resulting from various causes. 





[Continuation of footnote 82.] 


people. By bitter experience the former realized, in most cases, the full or partial inference 
behind the use of such language and the meaning of similar words which were commonly used. 
Bad grammar, and often slang when necessary, are ordinarily in use amongst natives, but only on 
rare occasions will any punctuate their conversation with obscene words ; this is due mainly to 
their realizing the full intent of such words, which in their opinion should be used only when 
absolutely necessary, when specifically applicable, or when under acute emotional stress (as 
inebriation). In contrast to this attitude is that generally found among white people of varying 
social caste or status, who indiscriminately include in ordinary conversation words containing 
direct or indirect obscene references ; in this case the use of the words referred to has (as, it is 
believed, in the majority of cases) become conventionalized to such a degree that neither the 
speaker nor the listener seriously considers the intent or implications involved. 


83 Each “ doctor ’’ had a great number of strings (which multiplied at will) within his lower 
abdomen, the “ cord ”’ being the nucleus ; it is believed that this cord was related to the entrails. 
In this case Old Billy ‘‘ thought ”’ out the strings, and as he walked he pulled them from his testes 
(or anus) ; as soon as they appeared in daylight they became invisible. 


84JT.e. haphazard sorcery, which does not seem to have occurred so frequently as old 
informants sometimes believe. 
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It should be added that there is no evidence to support the view that Wuradjeri 
society was in any way “‘ magic-ridden,”’ or that sorcerers lurked behind every shady 
bush in order to ensnare the unwary. Such a conception of normal indigenous native 
life would be decidedly unbalanced and be far from actual fact. It is admitted 
however that in a study such as this, which considers mainly magical phenomena, 
such an aspect of social life becomes to some extent accentuated, to the detriment 
perhaps of more dominant traits. In making a study of ‘‘ white” and “ black” 
magic in their various forms, in a community which had retained the greater portion 
of its native culture, and where these magical forms were still virile and were correlated 
with other aspects within the society, their true function and importance to the group 
as a whole, and not to a specific clique, would be revealed.*® But with any recon- 
struction, such as has been undertaken here, the investigator is to a great extent 
in the hands of informants who relate examples of magic which have impressed them ; 
that is, they are unavoidably expressing an individual and not a general attitude. This 
can to some extent be minimized by enquiring generally into various aspects of social 
life, so that a fairly complete picture is obtained; each social element will then 
appear within the cultural framework, and a comparatively reliable gauging of its 
importance, influence or dominance becomes possible. It was under such circum- 
stances that the present study in magic was carried out. 

To revert to the subject of sorcery: The sorcerer did not always perform his 
magic for the sole benefit of himself. If requested to undertake sorcery against a 
lay person’s enemy, he would endeavour to analyse the available facts of the case. 
If he satisfied himself that sorcery was warranted, he would answer that in due 
course he would exert his magical influence in order to afflict their now common 
enemy. The actual time when the sorcery was to be performed was rarely stated, 
the “ clever man” undertaking to do it when a propitious occasion should arise. 
In consideration of his trouble he would receive some compensation in the way of 
weapons, twine or food. At times too, he would uphold the prestige of his tribal 
group, and, should he be so advantageously placed as to carry out his magic, would 
take it on himself to perform sorcery upon all members of another group who had 
incurred the enmity of his own people. 

A sorcerer would obtain the hip-bone or scapula of a dead woman some time 
after decomposition had taken place, seeking the grave at night ‘‘ at the turn of the 
Milky Way.”®* He ground it with a stone pestle, placing it on a flat but slightly 
hollowed stone platter; the latter was hidden or buried after use, so that no lay 
person would pick either stone up and use it for grinding seed. The bone dust 
obtained by the sorcerer was kept in a skin bag. In addition, the first or second 
night after a woman’s death, he uncovered her grave and removed the body, cutting 
out the uterus with a flint knife. Before doing so he obtained permission from the 


85 See, for example, R. M. and C. H. Berndt, op. cit., Oceania, Vol. XIV, No. 1 et seq. 

86 The “‘ turning of the Milky Way ” played an important part in the performance of sorcery 
in at least three areas, the lower River Murray, the Menindee region and among the Ngadjuri of 
the middle north of South Australia. 
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dead woman’s spirit, who would be present during the cutting. After its removal he 
placed the uterus in a bark-covering, and, re-burying the body, returned to his camp. 
For the next few days he went secretly into the bush and spread out the uterus for 
drying. When it had become sufficiently dry, he ground it to powder. A placenta 
was also obtained by the sorcerer, who dug it up after its burial at a birth. This 
was dried in the sun, and later ground into fine powder. The powder from the female 
hip-bone or scapula, the uterus, and the afterbirth, was then mixed in with an 
enemy’s flour, or administered in water or tea, or sprinkled on meat. Very little— 
only a pinch—of the powder was used, a “‘ few grains ”’ being said to cause a lingering 
illness of about ten years in duration ; it is believed that the “ few grains’ were 
given to the victim from time to time. A more humane method of performing this 
variety of sorcery was to administer a large dose of the powder to the victim ; this 
would effect his death within the fortnight. The powder had the action of nitrate, 
eating out gradually the internal vital organs. It was however possible for a native- 
doctor to cure such a sickness—“‘ white medicines won’t,”’ by “ singing” over the 
patient. 

A ‘walamira could work sorcery upon a pregnant woman in the following manner. 
He retired to the scrub and “ sang ” her, mentioning her peculiar physical character- 
istics ; for example, he would sing about her physique, whether she was fat or thin, 
tall or short ; whether her breasts were full or hanging, her navel protruding or 
hollow ; whether or not she had marks or scars upon the thighs. If he had known 
her sexually he would describe her genitalia, differentiating them from those of other 
women : he might have noted her mental characteristics or the manner in which she 
normally behaved. When he had completely described her, it was said that “ he 
had magically attracted her,” unknown however, to the woman concerned. He then 
sang the foetus, a little each day during the last weeks of her pregnancy, so that the 
unborn child would turn into a stone, or a block of wood. At birth the woman 
would deliver a block of wood or a stone with the accompanying placenta, all being 
immediately buried. The belief in sorcery of this variety probably originated from 
the woman who had just given birth to a stillborn child, and who, together with her 
attendants, would dissimulate saying, ‘‘ Ah, it was a block of wood (or stone, as the 
fancy took) and not a live child—a sorcerer has worked magic upon the foetus.” 
(Whether or not this subterfuge was accepted unquestioningly by the male population 
does not enter here into consideration.) 


A sorcerer could also have caused severe sickness in the following way. Coming 
upon his victim, he would wave the ‘yinberan (bunch of emu anal-feathers) before 
the victim’s nostrils so that he would be forced to draw in the aroma. Because 
of this pungent smell the man would become unconscious ; then, apparently without 
being summoned by the sorcerer, an emu “ debil-debil,” termed ‘yuri’malan (who 
is the round black patch seen in the Milky Way), would shake his feathers so that a 
great number fell from the sky and, alighting upon the victim, sank into his flesh. 
It was said that the ‘yinbaran aroused ‘yuri’malan, who in distaste for the smell shook 
his feathers upon the one who had absorbed the ‘yinbaran, that is, upon the victim. 
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The latter was “‘ sung” by the sorcerer so that the smell would remain localized. 
In order to accentuate the illness the man was continually “sung.” It was possible 
however to effect a cure, by “ singing” the patient, and by massaging to remove the 
emu feathers. 

Sorcery carried out by projecting the quartz-crystal (called in this case ‘yalai) 
into the body of the victim, in a manner similar to that described in the 'D3i:rguts 
corroboree, was also practised. A “ clever man” who was about to work this magic 
(termed ‘mulmumpi:a) went away from other people. He then concentrated upon the 
victim, and moving his chest and shoulders forced the crystal up so that it passed 
out of his mouth and, travelling at such a velocity that it escaped the notice of other 
men, entered the victim. No mark was apparent on the latter’s body at its place of 
entrance but as it lodged, a sharp jab of pain went through the victim, who might 
then be termed ‘mulmumpi:'it/i (projecting/one who has got that). Whether it 
would kill the victim soon after its entrance, or whether a long illness would result, 
depended on how the ‘walamira “‘ worked the magic ’”’ ; that is, whether he kept the 
‘yalat cool or warm by “ singing.” While the latter was cool the victim’s illness was 
spasmodic, the attacks being irregular in occurrence ; but if it had been heated the 
illness would become severe, and ultimate death would be near. A cure could 
however be effected by another “ clever man,” who would remove the crystal in the 
manner described in a previous section. 


The most generally used type of sorcery among the Wuradjeri appears to have 
been that in which the ‘maulwa cord was used, either singly or duplicated. The 
sorcerer either “ sang” it out, or worked it out by moving his body from side to 
side, particularly contorting the lower part of his abdomen in order to force the cord 
out of the testes or anus ; the “ cord” could be separated from the “‘ clever man’s ” 
body at will. If the sorcerer desired “to catch” a certain person, upon whom 
‘woyin®? 'tu:nmi (fat/removal) sorcery®* was to be carried out, the ‘maulwa was 
released and allowed to travel along the ground, “ just like a snake.” If the victim 
were lying down resting, the “ cord ” would come along and, climbing on to his leg, 
would enter his anus. Immediately the victim would double up in pain and become 
unconscious. The sorcerer, sometimes with an accomplice, turned the unconscious 
man over on to his back. With a sharp tapering flint flake, he would then make an 
elongated cut below the last rib on the right side®® ; the cut was made large enough 


87 Also termed ‘kutal. 


88 The magical operation during which caul or kidney fat was removed. Compare with that 
described by R. M. and C. H. Berndt, op. cit., Vol. XIV, No. 2, and in ’Javaldi Society MSS. 
Compare also with the example quoted by A. L. P. Cameron, ‘‘ Notes on Some Tribes of New 
South Wales,” Journal of the Anthropological Institute, Vol. XIV, p. 361 ; its exact location, and 
whether it was the type practised by the Wongaibon or by other tribes mentioned in his heading 
“ The Tribes,” were not stated. The procedure was, it appears, somewhat different to that 
carried out by the Wuradjeri. 


8° Sometimes cuts were made on either side below the ribs, but it is believed that nothing 
was removed from the left side aperture. 
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to insert the operator’s hand, in order that he could cut off a little of the kidney fat.” 
At the same time the “ cord,”’ which had lodged within the vicinity of the intestines, 
was removed; a small portion, the exact size of the kidney fat which had been 
taken out (and which was resting upon a piece of bark) was “ sung ”’ off the whole, 
and the remaining length of ‘‘ cord” returned to its owner. The small portion of 
‘maulwa was then placed in the victim, together with a piece of crystal (in this case 
termed ‘karul). The sorcerer closed the lips of the wound, and “ sung it healed” 
so that no mark was visible. The victim was then left in that position, until the 
sorcerer “‘ got away a bit’’; then the latter sat down again and “sang” him, 
so that he would regain consciousness and be able to arise quite unaware that anything 
had occurred to him. He could not see the sorcerer or his tracks, nor feel just then 
any effect of the operation. 


After a short period, of two or three days to a week, the effect of the sorcery 
would begin to tell. The small piece of “ cord’’ would have grown, as would the 
crystal; both would increase from day to day and so extend through the whole 
system of the victim, both tending to rot the internal organs. While the victim 
writhed and groaned in pain, the sorcerer would also writhe and groan in sympathy ; 
this accentuated the sickness of the victim and increased the pain. While the sorcerer 
imitated or suggested such actions, his spirit was alongside the victim “ leading 
him on.” From time to time the crystal left the victim and returned to the sorcerer, 
who examined it and, finding it unstained, sent it back to complete its work. Such 
an illness, brought about by ‘wayin ‘tu:nmi, lasted from about one to two months, 
and could not be cured. It would have been possible to remove the crystal, but the 
rottenness caused by both the latter and the “ cord” could not have been replaced 
with new organs or cured by healing. As the victim was dying, the crystal returned 
to the sorcerer for the last time. Examining it and finding blood on it, he knew that 
his sorcery was completed and his victim dead. 


Caul or kidney fat, removed from a victim by a sorcerer in the course of legitimate 
revenge, was eaten from time to time by fully initiated men when encamped in their 
‘gurap2:l (men’s quarters). The ‘walamira took a recently obtained portion from his 
skin bag, and distributed little pieces ‘‘ about the size of a marble” to the men 
collected about him; singing might accompany the eating, which was actually 
a rite. The fat, which was said to be “ powerful stuff,” made the partaker very 
strong, as he was absorbing part of the strength of the victim. Jack King had eaten 
a little, some time after his final initiation rite. He mentioned that it had tasted 
“horrible and bitter ’’ ; as soon as it was placed in the mouth it melted “ like butter.’ 


In order to perform ‘w2yin ‘tu:nmi, a sorcerer could also have availed himself of 
the use of the whirlwind (‘paki)* in which to travel to the victim. Lying down and 


* The informant stated that he had seen single portions of four inches by one inch in size, 
although usually they were a little shorter in length. 


*1 See also A. W. Howitt, The Native Tribes of South East Australia, p. 374, where it was 


mentioned that the Bugin (i.e. ‘paki or ‘paki:n) crept up to his victim, and securing the latter 
carried him away and extracted the kidney fat. 
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going into a trance, he sent out his ‘jarawat'jawa in its spirit form (termed ‘jaru:ta) 
to go into a whirlwind, which he had previously “ sung out.” Then the ‘jaru:ta 
would travel along within the whirlwind, altering at will the direction in which it 
journeyed. When the ‘jaru-ta ‘paki passed a camp, the spirit of the sorcerer put his 
head out of the top of the ‘paki, looking around for the man he was seeking. On 
finding the latter, the ‘jaru:ta ‘paki retreated from the camp, and the sorcerer’s 
spirit came out of the whirlwind, letting it continue on its normal course. The 


«e 


‘jaru:ta then sat down and began to “sing” the victim, who was in the nearby 
camp ; the singing would draw him out. He would get up from where he was sitting 
or lying, and without saying a word to anybody would walk towards the sorcerer. 
The ‘jaru:ta, upon the arrival of the victim, would not resemble a spirit or 
‘jarawai'jawa but would have made himself look like one of the man’s camp-fellows— 
preferably his “ mate.” For that reason the victim was in no way suspicious as he 
sat down beside him. They talked for a while ; then, on the pretext of singing some 
ordinary songs, the ‘jaru:ta included in his repertoire a magical song which sent the 
other off to sleep. The ‘jaru:ta then turned him over on his back, and carried out the 
‘woyin 'tu:nmi operation in the same manner described above. The victim was 
later revived, and returned to his camp, while the ‘jaru-:ta ‘‘ sung out ” a whirlwind 
and entering it journeyed homewards, to enter the material form of the ‘walamira. 


The following interesting story tells of the revenge of “ King ” Dick upon the 
white cook and residents of Trida Station ; the “ clever man ”’ used ‘maulwa sorcery, 
and during its performance was accompanied by Jack King, the present informant, 
who was then a small boy. 

“One morning ‘ King ’ Dick was a bit late in coming down to collect his rations 
from Trida Station kitchen. Only the cook was present, and asked him why he had 
come down. ‘ King’ Dick answered that he was there for his breakfast. The cook 
turned round, and swore at him. Keeping his temper Dick repeated, ‘1 want my 
breakfast, I work for it.’ But the other answered, ‘ You won’t get any breakfast.’ 
Without another word Dick turned from the cook and walked towards his camp. 
When he had gone some way the cook sang out, ‘Come back!’ Turning slightly 
Dick answered, ‘ You can keep your breakfast.’ 

“‘ Returning to the camp he made himself a damper from flour he had left over 
from the day before ; my mother (i.e. the wife of ‘ King ’ Dick) Kitty was there too 
and she helped him to bury it in the ashes for cooking; I was playing nearby. 
Turning to me my step-father said, ‘ Well boy, cook didn’t give me any tucker this 
morning, and I came back. I want you to come along with me to-night.’ 

“‘ About 8 or g o’clock that night, some time after sun-down, Dick picked me up 
and put me on his shoulder and away we went down to the station. The old cook 
was in his bedroom, and had just locked his door from the inside ; silently we came 
up to it and Dick fixed that door magically so that on no account could the cook 
unlock it. I was still on his shoulder, and we went down the passage into the kitchen ; 
entering and going through this room we passed down another passage. We were 
half-way down this when Dick put me down and said, ‘ You go back along there to 
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the kitchen.’ I turned towards the kitchen, while he went on down the passage and 
entered the store. As I came to the kitchen, a fire started there ; I knew afterwards 
that my step-father had fastened his ‘ cord’ to the woodwork of the kitchen, and 
had allowed the cords to trail behind him to the storeroom. He had ther brought 
the fire up from within him and sent it along his ‘maulwa, igniting everything with 
which it came in contact. The fire extended down the passage to the store ; as it 
reached that place I ran away from it, and got on to a verandah outside. As I was 
getting under the rail I bumped my head upon it and began to cry loudly. This 
woke up the cook, who tried to get out of his bedroom but couldn’t open the door. 
In the commotion the ‘ boss’ and other people on the station woke up, and rushing 
out began to call ‘ Fire,’ ‘ Fire!’ Meantime Dick was moving down the passage, at 
the same time taking the fire with him. All the working men were roused and ran 
out ; among them was an old dark man who realized what had happened. He came 
up to Dick and stopped him saying, ‘ Don’t do that.’ The old ‘walamira then 
retired and watched the havoc he had brought about. 

“In the pause that followed Dick’s withdrawal from the ‘ fire-making,’ the 
rattling of a door could be clearly heard. Those who were watching the fire, and 
were not engaged in stopping the advancing flames asked one another, ‘ What’s 
that ?’ Someone called out, ‘ Who’s there?’ Faintly the cook answered, ‘ I can’t 
get out.’ One man got an axe to the door and the cook was released. The old 
native who had stopped Dick said to him, ‘ Don’t do that, we’ll have no tucker.’ 
It was for that reason and no other that he had stopped doing it. Billy Tyson had 
picked me up where I was standing near the verandah rail crying, and took me over 
to my step-father. Parts of the kitchen, passage and store were burnt down, but 
the main part of the house was saved. Should the other old man not have spoken 
to Dick and persuaded him to stop his magic, the whole station would have been a 
charred mass.” “‘ After this,’’ continued the informant, “ ‘ King’ Dick was highly 
respected by the white station-hands, especially by the cook who had been the cause 
of all the trouble.” 

The sorcerer possessed “ poison fumes’ which he kept within his chest, and 
which he released by “ singing.’”” For example: Old Mulgadown Tommy’s dogs 
were poisoned by white people at Cobar. In revenge he brought up the “ poison ” 
which had been given him by his father and spurted it out of his mouth so that the 
fumes covered Cobar mine. In this way, “ he cleaned out a great number of people 
until his own friends stopped him.” 

Sorcerers would often journey in fire to reach a victim. Thus Jack King’s 
step-father “ King ”’ Dick used to “ sing’ his step-son to sleep, before he went out 
to make rain or to perform other acts of magic. ‘‘ We were camped at Tiera, where 
there is a big hollow with a steep rise on one side of it—the site of a former ‘kopas 
deposit. One day, just after sundown, Jimmy Button (my ‘ka:ni, reciprocal ‘ka:ni, 
“uncle ”’) and I lay down to sleep with Dick and my mother ; we usually went off to 
sleep early, as in those days children seldom played after it became dark ; besides 
my step-father wanted me to go to sleep early, so he would not have to “ sing ’’ me. 
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We had not built a hut, as it was summer time ; but we had a large wind-break, 
with a fire made in about the centre of the arc formed by it. I lay between my 
mother and step-father, with Button towards one side, our feet facing the fire. But 
that night I couldn’t sleep ; however I closed my eyes, turned over on my side and 
pretended to sleep. My mother and step-father lay together and copulated— 
something which I had witnessed, unknown to them, many times before. I was 
restless, and got up from where I was lying and stood by the fire warming myself. 
My step-father, who was only pretending to sleep because his spirit was to go out 
that night to perform magic, saw me there; he said, ‘ Why don’t you go to sleep 
instead of standing there?’ I got into my blanket-bed, but after some time I got 
up again and stood by the fire. Once again Dick said as he woke from his doze, 
‘ What are you doing ?—Why don’t you go to sleep ?~-You sick?’ Then I crawled 
into my blanket again—this was near midnight, or a little after. Soon after this 
I got up again and sat alongside the fire. My step-father was asleep, breathing 
deeply ; I looked up and over to the ‘kopaz rising and saw something coming toward 
us. I turned and said to Dick, ‘ You get up and look ; this is what made me like 
this; that’s why I couldn’t sleep.’ 

“ ‘pavaka 'ya:kari:ndu ! ‘minjanka ‘para ‘yina ‘wi:iykuler.” 

Get up you see it then! don’t know what like he is a large fire. 

“Then he got up.*% We both looked, and could see coming towards us a 
‘wi.maju (fire), the special fire which ‘ clever ’ fellows have ; it was roaring and you'd 
think it would burn up anything. You'd see it flare up brightly in one place and 
extend for about fifty years on each side, then all of a sudden disappear; it kept 
on doing this. It was brilliant moonlight, and the shadow cast by the fire could be 
clearly seen.®* There were ‘ fellows ’ (i.e. ‘walamira in their spirit-forms) travelling 
‘in’ that, or they would be behind the ’wi:maju: 

“ "ot mu'rugura ‘panka:want ‘wi:maju. 

Fire in front of them burning as it goes along the magic fire. 

“There were fourteen sorcerers ‘in’ that ‘fire’; they had come from the 

other side (towards the north-west) of Wilcannia. 


“‘ When my step-father saw them he went across to where they were, and turned 
them away from our camp by ‘singing’ the ‘fire’; otherwise they would have 


*2 Dick was endeavouring to go “ into a deep sleep,”’ or trance, during which it would be 
favourable for him to send out his assistant-totem. 


*8 It would seem that in the above account a confusion here occurs. It was stated that 
Dick got up upon hearing his step-son’s call, but that actually it was his spirit which materialized 
and made its appearance before Jack, while the body of Dick remained by the fire in apparently 
deep sleep. In this case too, it might have been—although the informant said it was himself and 
not his spirit—the assistant-totem of the step-son who was restless and which Dick saw several 
times. In the analysis of such a story it is difficult to tell which actions are carried out by the 
character and which by his spirit. At the end of the account the informant noted that ‘‘ Dick’s 
spirit returned to his body, which it had left in the camp.” 


*4 Even during the day-time when this “ fire’ travelled, and when heavy clouds enveloped 
the sun, a shadow was clearly visible. , 
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worked sorcery on us. Then Dick followed them, and so that they wouldn’t interfere 
with other people he would turn them away by ‘ singing ’ at each camp they came to. 
In this way he followed them to Tiberu Station, about forty miles from our camp at 
Tiera. When he arrived at Tiberu, a journey which took him only an hour, he 
found that the ‘wi:maju ‘walamira were being ‘rounded up’ by another ‘ clever 
man,’ Bobby Boney, who was camping about six miles from the station. When 
Dick saw them being ‘ rounded up,’ he naturally thought that he would be mistaken 
for one of the ‘wi:maju ‘walemira. However Bobby came round and saw Dick, 
at the same time saying, ‘ That’s you?’ Dick answered : 
“‘*yatu ‘yinakal ‘ku:pi.’ 
Me these chase. 
“Then the other old ‘walamira replied : 
“‘ya:wa, 'yintu ‘jana'punata ‘yatu ‘yina ‘ku:pala:'kala.’ 
Yes, you’ go back now me_ them I will go and chase. 


“Then Bobby went on chasing them, while Dick returned. His spirit came 
back to his body, which it had left in the camp at Tiera.” 

The next example describes a fight between a “ clever man” and some ‘bagi:n 
(spirits of sorcerers) who were travelling in a ‘wi:maju. 

“In the Wuradjeri tribal territory there used to be a great number of little 
wallabies (‘kuna:r, the little hairy wallaby nicknamed ‘ paddy melon’), which 
lived in the porcupine grass ridges about six to seven feet high. The old people 


netted these animals with a ‘mukar (wallaby net, the term being derived from the 
‘muka grass in which it was generally used; it was made of kangaroo sinew and 
heavy grass fibre). The net would be arranged, while some hunters would go around 
setting light to dry ‘muka grass ; others would stand near the net with clubs in their 
hands, and as the paddy-melons came out of the grass, ‘ as thick as rabbits,’ they 
would be knocked over and put in heaps ready to be collected. When the grass 
burnt out, only bare ground was left. But on this occasion, as the hunters were 
looking about, flames sprang out of the bare ground ; this was the ‘wi:maju. 

“Old Moses, who was present during the hunt and who was well known as a 
‘walamira, said: ‘ You boys run away for a bit, there’s something coming.’ All the 
boys, including me (i.e. Jack King), ran about one hundred yards away from the 
burnt ridge. Moses spoke again, ‘ You boys don’t believe anything. You watch 
me ; you fellows might see me come out.’ With these last words he walked straight 
into the ‘ fire,’ wearing his shirt and trousers. As he disappeared into the flames we 
could hear a noise, just like distant thunder, coming from inside the blaze. The 
smoke from the fire went straight upwards. Moses was fighting a couple of ‘bagi:n 
in that ‘wi:maju ; they had come to work magic on us ; as they fought we could hear 
a noise ‘t/i:, ‘tfe:, ‘tfe:, just as if someone were throwing water on him. He must 
have been in there for more than an hour, and all the time we were looking out for 
him. When the fire died down, Moses came out. He wasn’t harmed, not even his 
whiskers were singed, but his shirt was gone—burnt off in the fight. 
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“ He said, ‘ You see that now. I walked straight into that ‘wi:maju then I had 
a fight with those sorcerers.’ The rest of the hunters answered, ‘ We believe you 
after that.’ 


“ Only a ‘ clever’ man could have attempted such a thing ; anyone else would 
have been roasted.” 


THe ‘Kuri’KvUTA: 


Apart from those spirits which at certain times, according to the inclination of 
the individual concerned, left the bodies of ‘walamira during their lifetime and at 
their death, and those possessed by ordinary people, which likewise left their 
“‘ owners ”’ at death, other spirits were in evidence whose independence of man was a 
well-established fact. They were beyond the control of ordinary individuals, 
although not of the “ clever men,” but made themselves visible to the former as they 
did to the latter. The most important of these spirits was the ‘kuri’kuta (or 
‘gurt'guda), termed by the informant a ‘ debil-debil.’ 

Kurikuta, however, was not actually a “ debil-debil,” but an ancestral being 
who had lived in the past, was still living in the present, and would continue to live 
in the future ; in this sense she was eternal. She was the wife of Baiami and the 
mother of Wakend (the Crow). The following myth notes how she left the earth in 
the ancestral times, and went up into the sky to 'Wantayge’yura (the place beyond 
the clouds). 

One night, Wakend was sitting down eating with his wife. Kuri-kuta was 
sitting in the same camp, waiting for her share of the food ; but her son and daughter- 
in-law continued to eat without giving her any. She began to “ growl” about this. 
Wakend, who was annoyed by his mother’s constant grumbling, took hold of his 
spear, and going over to her speared her in the knee. Instead of pulling out the 
spear he left it in the wound. It was upon this that she climbed up and went into 
the sky to ‘Wantayga'yura ; she has still got that spear in her knee, being unable to 
remove it. 

Kuri-kuri resembles in form an ordinary woman, but presents several distinct 
differences. Instead of skin she has quartz-crystal all over her, and as she turns rays 
of light flash in every direction. Her “glass body” is beautifully shaped, her 
breasts protrude and appear larger than those of human beings, while her lips are 
full and her teeth are clearly discernible. She does not appear as an old woman, 
but as particularly youthful and virile, because she is the wife of Baiami. Her 
‘jarawai'jowa is the emu ('yuru:t), so that she and the emu are identified one with 
the other. The emu was said to have been the “ food of Baiami’”’**; that is, the 


*5 This is probably one version and a fragment of the Ngindyal myth, noted by R. H. 
Mathews, op. cit. Journal and Proceedings of the Royal Society of N.S.W., Vol. XXXVIII, 
Pp. 365-367, associated with the tribes of Western Victoria, centred mainly round the Horsham 
Plain. 


*6 Howitt, op. cit. Journal of the Anthropological Institute, Vol. XIII, p. 456, also noted that 
the Emu was called Ngalalbal (another name for Kuri-kuta and the ‘ngurw.i) and was the wife of 
Daramulun (or ‘tavemulin, the bullroarer, the voice of Baiami). 
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emu belonged, as did Kuri-kuta, to Baiami, but was not necessarily eaten by him ; 
out of respect for his wife’s ‘jarawai'jawa he would not partake of its flesh.” 

Because she possessed the emu as her assistant-totem, she would normally 
refrain from eating its meat ; should others eat emu she would naturally feel some 


abhorrence “as if they were spiritually eating her.” Usually however she would 
sublimate this reaction, and become disturbed only when emu was being cooked by 
human beings ; for this reason they would have to take great care.°* Should the 
fat of a roasting emu burn as a result of careless cooking,®® the smoke therefrom would 
well upwards and attract Kuri-kuta, who would immediately “‘ come down in the 
smoke.’ If there were not a ‘walamira present to withstand her power, and keep 
her some distance away from ordinary people, a great number of them would be 
killed. To warn of her coming down from the sky, she would send thunder during 


the day-time, or a particularly vivid flash of lightning, which was in this case brought - 


about by the moving of her crystal body. At night her coming was heralded by a 
flash of light across the heavens, a meteor followed after an interval of five or ten 
minutes by a roar of thunder. After a hot oppressive day, during our stay at 
Menindee, we were sitting out in the open; the night was comparatively dark, the 
moon had not yet risen and as no clouds had appeared the stars were clearly visible, 
As we looked a “ falling star”’ flashed across the eastern sky—‘‘ Ah! a ‘khi-rala 
(falling star)—you listen,” said Jack King. A short time afterwards the dull boom 


®? This was an optional tabu whose usage in practice was rare; it naturally depended on 
whether one’s wife possessed an assistant-totem or not. 


*8 The emu tabu, for those who had not undergone a special rite which was held in addition 
to normal initiation into manhood, together with the conditional supernatural punishment bound 
to fall upon the transgressor, has been dealt with under a previous section, ‘‘ Forms of Curative 
Magic.” 

®*® Care is still taken in cooking an emu ; the oven and fire for roasting are always made across 
the river from the Menindee Settlement, so that the smoke will not blow over the camp. 


100 Another informant noted that burning fat from a cooking kangaroo was liable also to 
attract Kuri-kuta ; in fact he added that any careless cooking would to some extent attract this 
ancestral woman’s attention. The informant said, ‘‘ You’d see the Kuri-kuta’s meat coming 
down—it might be a kangaroo—he’d fall on that. She’d smell that kangaroo cooking, up in the 
sky, she’d come down and everyone who’s there she’d kill them. That’s why people have to be 
very careful when they’re cooking anything.”’ The direct meaning of this is obscure; the 
reference to the Kuri-kuta’s meat coming down was not explained. No mythological version of 
Kuri-kuta’s association with a kangaroo was recorded. 

R. H. Mathews ( Journal and Proceedings of the Royal Society of N.S.W., 1904, Vol. XX XVIII, 
P- 345) mentioned that the “‘ Wongarbon natives believed that a spirit named Gurugula (i.e. 
Kuri-kuta) hovered about in the clouds and in the air overhead. If he smelt the fat of any animal, 
especially of fish, being burnt in the fire at night, he (Mathews probably did not inquire as to the 
sex of the spirit, taking it for granted that because the informant usually used ‘he’ when 
referring to a female, it must refer to a male) got very angry. In order not to provoke Gurugula, 
all cooking was done in the day time ; and even then the people were careful not to let any fat 
burn during the process. The Thurrawal (the Turawal of N. B. Tindale, Tramsactions of the 
Royal Society of South Australia, Vol. 64 (I), 1940, p. 193 ; being around Campbelltown, not far 
south of Sydney) and Thoorga (the ‘Taua or ‘Tauaira of N. B. Tindale, op. cit., p. 193; being in 
the farthest south-eastern corner of New South Wales, around Twofold Bay, along the coast 
from Green Cape to Cape Dromedary) people have a similar story. The effect of such a ‘ super- 
stition ’ as this would be to preserve the fat for greasing their bodies and other purposes.”’ It is 
possible that among the Wuradjeri the care taken in cooking an emu was extended to the care 
of cooking all meat. 
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of distant thunder was heard. Jack King nodded his head saying, “ You see, 
Kuri-kuta ; she’s coming down somewhere ; someone has been careless.” The 
informant stressed that when she did make her appearance, ‘‘ you’d think it was 
day-time when she’s coming down, although it was night.” (This may possibly 
refer to the phenomenon of aurora australis.) 


The two following examples relate personal experiences of the informant, Jack 
King, who saw Kuri-kuta twice during the course of his seventy-seven years, once 
when he was fourteen years of age (i.e. in 1880) and again when forty-eight years of 
age (i.e. in I9Qr4). 

“ T was at Trida, not at the Station but some way off; it was when I was a 
boy of fourteen. I was with an old ‘ doctor,’ and both of us had been out hunting 
that morning. We had killed two emus, a young one and an older one. The old 
‘doctor’ prepared his oven and cooked the large one, while I did the same to the 
small one ; these were cooked some way apart from each other. When they were 
roasted we had dinner. I was sitting down playing, with my back to one emu which 
had been taken out of the oven, when Kuri-kuta came down ; she never made any 
sound. The old fellow saw her standing there, he turned to me and said, ‘ Look, 
here he is!’ I was frightened and covered my head with an old coat belonging 
to the ‘ doctor,’ but he said, ‘ Don’t cover your head, you look at him.’ He could 
see that I was frightened, so he ‘ sang’ out from his testes the ‘maulwa cords ; he 
put them on the Kuri-kuta and ‘had her doubled up.’ He spoke to me again, 
‘Don’t come near me, just watch.’ Then he pulled the ‘ debil-debil ’ about with his 
strings. She rose up slowly, while he sat down with his legs well apart, the cord 
issuing from him. The cord went right up, taking her with it until she was out of 
sight ; when she reached her camp, the cord came back and returned into his testes. 
All this happened in a few seconds. It was at this time that the ‘ doctor’ was 
helping me to develop my magical power. When she was going up, he said, ‘ Have 
a last look at her, then you won’t be frightened to handle her when you have the 
power.’ This was the first time I saw Kuri-kuta. 


“The second time I saw Kuri-kuta was in 1914, when we were camped near 
Carowra at East McDonald’s Tank. Archie King, Ernie King (Jack King’s step- 
brother’s sons, and Jack King’s wife’s half-sister’s children) and I were out hunting 
one day ; we caught several kangaroos and: an emu, and carried them back to our 
camp. We cooked them and distributed the meat ; we threw the kangaroo bones 
into the ashes when the meat from them was finished, then we scraped them out, 
cracked the bones and removed the marrow. After an early supper we went to bed, 
and so did most of the other members of the camp. Wongganela Tom King,’ 


101 The pronoun “ he’”’ is often used when referring to females. 

102 Jack King’s step-brother, the father of Archie and Ernie, and the husband of Maggie 
Shepherd, the half-sister of Emma Shepherd, wife of the informant ; he died in 1919 aged forty 
years. 
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who was a ‘clever’ man, and his wife were camping near me. I heard a noise 
outside my hut ; I thought it was a fox after the goat’s blood, as I had killed a goat 
that evening. I asked, ‘ What's that?’ Then I got up and looked out of my hut 
and could see the animal disappearing ; it was raining, so I returned to bed and got 
under the blanket, covering my head and lying full-length. I was lying like this 
under my blanket, with my eyes open, when a great light came ; it showed clearly 
through my covering. It was Kuri-kuta coming down. I threw off my blankets 
and jumped up; I looked around me, nobody else in the camp had woken up and 
it was just like day. I looked up: ‘ There must be something coming down,’ I said 
to myself. Then I saw the Kuri-kuta, like a woman with rays of light flashing from 
her crystal body ; I knew it was her because I had seen her before when I was a young 
fellow. She came straight towards Tom King’s hut. I shouted out to him, ‘ Look 
out, he’s going over.’ The ‘ clever man’ came out and turned her back to the sky 
instead of letting her come down to earth. As she disappeared the bright light 
departed too, and we went back to our huts. When the Kuri-kuta is coming down, 
you must get away from her, because there would be a heavy wind that would 
throw you to the ground.” 


THE ‘Tu:wl 


Another spirit which was attracted by burning fat from any variety of meat, 
was the ‘tu:wi or bunyip, which had lived on this earth from time immemorial, and 
was present when the ancestral beings roamed the countryside. There were large 
colonies of these ‘tw:wi, whose social organization was similar to that of ordinary 
natives except that, instead of hunting animals and birds for food, they hunted men, 
women and children. In form they were extremely small, varying from a quarter 
of an inch to six inches in height, and of human shape. They repeatedly, when on 
the watch for human beings, cried out ’tu:wi / 'tu:wi /—from which sound their name 
was derived. They were rarely seen by ordinary people, except of course by the 
victim, and naturally by the “ clever men,” who could also hold converse with them. 
The ‘tu:wi lived in large hollow trees, the butts of which were specially enlarged by 
them to form adequate camps. Far more dangerous than ‘d3i:7, they could neverthe- 
less be usually controlled or frightened by “‘ clever men,” “ sang ” them back to their 
homes when they came near a camp of natives in their endeavour to find a victim ; 
it was comparatively easy for the “ clever men” to know that these malignant 
spirits were nearby, as their visits were usually presaged by their insistent cries. 
Upon such an expedition, the ‘tw:wi carried a net bag, which they would put com- 
pletely over their victim, and so remove him to their camp. Arriving at their tree- 
butt, they dug a hole and built a large fire in it; a great number of stones were 
thrown into this to make an oven. Then without ceremony they threw their victim, 
still tied up in the net bag, into the flames to roast him. Later the human meat was 


103 Now aged seventy-seven years, and married to George Kuma or Komir from Tennant’s 
Creek, said by some to be a New Caledonian, and by others a full-blood Australian Aborigine, 
or an American Negro, now living at Condobolin. 
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removed and devoured. The following short text notes the procedure of the 
‘tucwr : 


““‘tu:wi:ku  "mamara ‘mukart ‘kurakara ‘ka:mpunana 
The bunyip catching hold of you with net put you in taking it home 
"guray'kulaku ‘wi:la 'paykara 'kurakara = ‘wi:ndzi ‘wi:ringa 


to his camp fire making put you in into that fire cooking you 
‘lu:na —s ‘tali:ku ‘taralu:na.” 
in there to eat putting him in. 


The informant had one experience with a ‘tw:wi at Murupa Station. “I was 
looking after the place while the ‘ boss’ was away. One day late in the afternoon 
I walked over some stony hills, looking around; at the top of one mound larger 
than the others, called Stony Hill, a ‘tu:wi was living. I knew this, because I had 
been told by old people. As I was coming back from my walk, it was quite late, 
and the sun had just set ; then I heard the ‘tu:wi’s cry repeated several times. I 
hurried along, but I could hear him following my track, making that sound as he 
came. I came to the Station, and went in the kitchen door, leaving it open. I 
got under the table, and cocking my ’44 rifle waited for the ‘tu:wi to come. I heard 
him outside the door ; I was watching to see if he went into the ray of light coming 
in through the door of the dark kitchen. I thought I could see something going up 
to this light ; when the ‘tw:wi got into the middle of the ray of light, he ran back. 
I could see a bit of him ; he was the size of a meat ant and just like a little man. 
After a while he came again and crossed that shaft of light ; just as he reached the 
middle, I let go with my ’44. I could hear him retreating, like a strong wind. I 
let go another bullet just to make sure. I knew that nothing else but that noise, or 
the ‘ singing’ of a ‘ clever man’ would have frightened him. When he reached the 
top of Stony Hill he called out ‘tu:wi! ‘tu:wi/—he was frightened then. After 
that he disappeared.” 


"WARANGUN, 'DJI:R AND DEATH 


The coming of death into the world was related in the following myth of the 
ma'ratal times. 

“The Moon (‘kapa:-ta), a blackfellow, was living around Mount Manara, east of 
Menindee. One day the Turkey, also a blackfellow, came to visit Moon; they 
camped together at Manara and began talking. There were a lot of other people 
camping about. They talked about the old people, and about several sick people 
who were lying in their camps not far from Manara. The Moon was saying, ‘ ‘palu'ysl 
Dying now/'matu:pu/all/'yi:nkil/those people (or them) .. (This was the first time 
that people had started to die.) Then the Turkey began to talk, and an argument 
started. The Moon wanted all people, if they had to die, to die only for two or three 


104 The life and actions of the ‘tu:wi resemble to some extent those of the ‘ma:mu of the Great 
Victoria Desert. 
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days ; then after they had lain there for that period, they could become alive. But 
the Turkey said, ‘ No, let them die altogether ; then we two can have all the widow 
women for ourselves.’ (The Turkey suggested this because he was unmarried and, 
desiring the females for himself, was consequently jealous of all the husbands who 
possessed women. The only way in which he could get these was for their husbands 
to die completely.) Then the Moon spoke after deep consideration, ‘ If you should 
get sick, you can die altogether, but I won’t. I shall die for two or three days and 
then come up alive again.’ 
“ ‘gintu 'palu:ka ‘tu:kaitsil, ‘yatu ‘polu:ju:ka ‘kalai ‘patal'punat'ja:li: ka 

You die altogether, I will die again come back/I will 

‘gatu ‘mu:ntu. 

I alive. 


“Tt is for this reason that the Turkey, when his time came, like all other black- 
fellows after this, died altogether ; but the Moon never really died. That is why the 
Moon goes away for three or four days, and can’t be seen ; he is dead ; but after that 
time he gets up from his death-sleep and-returns alive. The Turkey continued 
living on the earth until he died, but the Moon climbed up into the sky from a little 
hill, which stands straight up and is called ‘Tutawolaykal, the earthly home of 
Baiami; this place was between Lake Cargelligo and Welantri (on the Willandra 
Billabong) near the Lachlan River.” 

With the advent of death the comparatively harmless human spirit (‘warayun), 
after an indefinite period depending upon whether the deceased was a ‘walamira 
or an ordinary person, developed into a malignant ‘d3i:r who led a more or less 
independent existence. ‘‘ Clever men ”’ alone were possessed of the faculty of seeing 
and conversing with ‘d3i:r. Some mention has already been made in a previous 
section’ of the function of this spirit in Wuradjeri life. For a short time after death 
the spirit was badly treated by other ‘dzi:r. The ‘warayun, travelling away from 
the grave, would meet a ‘d3i:r._ This spirit led it back either to its grave or to another 
‘warayun-empty grave (‘taku:nma); he “then put him out of sight, ‘ singing’ 
him into the grave.” The ‘warayun had then to be “found,” by a ‘walamira: 
for this purpose he had to use his ‘jarawai’jawa, sending it around, while he lay 
down in a trance to find the track of the ‘warayun. Having found the captive 
spirit, he released it, so that after that experience it could become a ‘d3i:r. 

However, before the ‘warayun had gone too far from a dead person, and a 
‘warayun, although it left the body at death, did not go far until subsequent burial— 
it was possible for a ‘‘ clever man ”’ to revive the deceased. If the latter had been a 
celebrated ‘“‘ doctor,” a camp headman, or a totemic leader who was well liked, and 
if an extremely ‘“ powerful” ‘‘ clever man” were available within the camp or 
within a day or so’s travelling distance from the deceased’s camp, the ‘‘ clever man ” 


105 See also A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of South East Australia, p. 439. This writer called 
them jir. 


106 Te. possessed of great magic and psychic powers. 
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was summoned to the dead man. (It would have been necessary also for the deceased 


cid 


to have been a “ strong man.’’) 

Brought before the corpse, the ‘walamira examined it thoroughly “to see 
whether he was really dead, or whether his magic would be of no use.” He then sat 
down beside the deceased, and began to sing a special song, the magic of which would 
gradually draw back the ‘warayun into its body. In this way, a man who had been 
dead could come to life again for a long period. It was more difficult to revive an 
adult deceased person than a child. Children who had only been dead for a short 
while, and “ were still warm,” or those who were just dying and whose spirits were 
about to leave them, could at times be revived. This would have been accomplished 
by examination and “singing” by the ‘walamira; so that when a child’s spirit 
returned, “it was as good as anything.’’®’ 

The following story notes the death of a “ clever man,” and the departure of 
his spirit. 

“‘ We were camped about eighteen miles from a place where Lumpy, a ‘walamira, 
was dying. It was on a night when the moon was nearly in the middle of the sky, 
and we were holding a corroboree. We had been singing and dancing for some time, 
when some of us looked up into the sky towards the moon ; as we looked we could see 
Lumpy’s ‘warayun strike the moon. We all stopped our dancing and looked ; 
we could see two black patches, one on each side of the moon,’®® trying to catch 
it as it passed slowly along ; these black patches were the ‘warayun’s hands. We 
said to one another, ‘ That must be someone dying (or dead).’ 

“ Early the next morning we saw a smoke signal from Lumpy’s camp and knew 
that he had passed on. Later that morning (about 9 o'clock) a messenger came 
and we were told that Lumpy had died lying on his back looking at the moon at 
exactly the same time as when we saw the ‘warayun strike the moon at our camp.” 

After the death of a ‘walamira, burial was delayed so that several “‘ clever men ”’ 
might visit the deceased, in order to sever and break up the ‘maulwa cords. Should 
these not be broken within two or three days after the ‘‘ clever man’s” death, the 
spirit would have left the body with the cords and would have developed into a 
‘walamira ‘d3i:r with ‘maulwa which would be used by it in sorcery, mainly directed 
against human beings. In contrast to the spirit of ordinary people, the spirit of a 
“clever man” became a ‘d3i:r after the three days in which the deceased’s body lay 
within his own camp, or upon subsequent burial. 


107 In this reference, it is interesting to quote a passage from F. Bonney (‘‘ On Some Customs 
of the Aborigines of the R. Darling, N.S.W.,” Journal of the Anthropological Institute, Vol. XIII, 
p. 134): ‘‘ It is not improbable that by this custom of immediate burial (he was referring to the 
Pakindji ; this was also the case among the Wuradjeri when the burial did not concern a “‘ doctor ’ 
or a person whom it was desired to revive) some bodies are buried before life has left them. A 
man named Cultekololudger is said to have cured himself, or come to life again after burial. He 
had been ill for a long time and became very thin. His relatives, thinking he was dead, prepared 
to bury the body ; but when they were carrying it to the grave it made an unusual movement, 
so the bundle was opened, and the bearers were startled by Cultekololudger asking them why he 
had been tied up. He is now living near the Barrier Ranges.” 


108 The two black patches referred to might have appeared within the disc of the moon ; 
in this case the phenomenon might possibly have been a partial eclipse. 
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The breaking of the ‘maulwa could, as mentioned above, take place while the 
deceased’s spirit was hovering within a short distance of his body; but if this 
opportunity were missed, the cords could be broken when the ‘walamira’s spirit had 
become a ‘d3i:r. 

In the former rite several “ clever men ” ranged themselves around the deceased, 
and began the chanting which drew out the cords. Each ‘walamira had a piece of 
brush, and “as the ‘maulwa came flying out,” they swept the air above the dead 
body with a swish. This latter action broke the cords as they left the body. The 
swishing continued until all of these were completely smashed. The fragments so 
removed were placed on a sheet of bark. After a short pause the deceased’s body 
was again “sung,” and the quartz-crystals he had retained within his chest were - 
removed and deposited with the ‘maulwe. The “clever men” then left the corpse 
to be buried by the mourners and relatives, while they together carried the cords and 
crystals out into the bush where they placed the cords and crystals in a suitable tree. 
They then “ sang ’”’ the tree so that these objects would never be found. 


“ "wokaimura ‘pakin'pakin, "ka:rul, ‘maulwa® 
Get them all out from the dead man, the crystals, the cords 
"kukuri' kurakura 
and put them into a tree.” 


“This was done so that the dead ‘ clever man’s’ ‘d3i:r would not continually 
haunt its earthly camp and friends with the intention of working sorcery against 
them.” If the broken fragments of the ‘maulwa were left about, or placed within 
the tree without the latter having been sung, some “ clever ’”’ fellow would get them 
and “‘ sing ”’ them into himself. In this way he would assume some of the “ power ” 
possessed by the deceased ‘walamira. 

The breaking up of the ‘maulwa of a ‘d3i:r-'walamira would have been more 
difficult. It was necessary for a “ clever man” to “track up” the ‘dzi:r and in 
the course of conversation with the ‘d3i:r, establish its identity with the deceased. 
The ‘walamira would “sing” the ‘d3i:r’s ‘maulwa from the latter’s testes, and 
magically cut them up and “ sing’ them into a tree or stone boulder. But not all 
‘walamira-'d3i:r had their ‘maulwa removed. 

The following story tells of a ‘walamira-'d3i:r which in the course of its wanderings 
found its earthly friend and eventually sent rain. It was told by Jack King. 

“Three or four years before we were moved from Carowra Tank to Menindee, 
an old man called Old Scotty became ill and died at Morance on the Lachlan River. 
As usual, his ‘d3i:7 wandered around joining other ‘d3i:r from time to time. We 
were all moved down to Menindee ; but his ‘d3i:7 was left up there. Young fellows 
who went back to Carowra and Morance for work said when they came back to 
Menindee ‘ that they couldn’t make out (i.e. understand) a light at his grave.’ It 
was said that ‘ everywhere he used to go, he was like a 'd3i:7 travelling.’ In this 


109 Pronounced in this case ‘mowi:] or ‘mowar. 
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manner ‘ he’ would visit the old people ‘ he’ used to know when alive. Several 
old people who had passed through Menindee had said to me: ‘ Ah, yes, I have seen 
Old Scotty, his ‘d3i:r visited me.’ 

“Old Scotty had to visit his friends and people he knew, because his ‘maulwa 
had never been properly removed. He did not however, like other 'd3i:r, practise 
sorcery on those he had known when alive. He frightened the young people who 
had gone up to Carowra and Morance with his light. They would be walking along 
at night when they would see this light some distance in front of them. ‘ Who's 
there ?’ they would sing out, at the same time giving their own names. But at the 
sound of their voices the light would disappear, as ‘ he would understand what they 
were saying.’ 

“For about two years after we had moved to Menindee, he kept on visiting the 
people he had known, and at night frightening the younger folk. One day I was 
lying down at my home here, just outside this door where I am sitting now. I looked 
up, and thought I saw Old Scotty (i.e. his ‘d3i:r) going along just over there. He 
came towards me and ‘ pulled up alongside of me just as he used to when he lived with 
us.’ He said, ‘ Ah, I got you fellows now; I’ve found you. I been looking for 
you all over the place.’ He had been looking for me round Carowra, Morance, 
Ivanhoe and Trida, but without success; then he had followed me down to this 
place. The ‘d3i:r of Old Scotty went on, ‘ It’s not a very good place round here. 
Very dry-looking.’ While he talked, I talked too. He said, ‘ You see me alright ? ’ 
I answered, ‘ Yes.’ He continued, ‘ Hold on, this place is no good, but you might 
see something in a few days.’ 


““'Ruri:apu, ‘warai ‘parakara, ‘yaija'kandukal ‘jamaka 
Hold on, no good this place, you will see something might come up.’ 


“Old Scotty was referring to rain. Then he disappeared.™ In a fortnight 
after this we had heavy rain ; he had sent that.” 

Cranky Jimmy, who has been mentioned previously in this paper, and who was 
usually about Jerebenderi Station near Euabalong, always carried about with him 
a saddle-bag in which he kept the spirits of his dead wife and several children. He 
would always erect his hut or wind-break some distance away from the rest of the 
camp. At night-time he would let these ‘d3i:r out of his bag, and one could hear his 
wife and children talking, laughing and playing about. ‘‘ They were alive alright 
in the spirit.” He always slept with his spirit wife, having coitus with her in the 
normal way ; “‘ that is why he never wanted another woman after his wife died, she 
was always with him.” If, during the night, people went up to his camp, there 
would be no one with him; his saddle-bag would have been safely stored away. 
“ He always guarded that bag and no one was allowed to touch it. Some time before 


110 By this sentence, the informant was unconsciously expressing his own natural bias against 
the Menindee Settlement. 


111 Upon completion of the story the informant mentioned that his meeting with Old Scotty, 
from the moment he looked up and saw him, occurred in a dream (‘jata:r). 
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his death, he released the ‘d3i:r from the bag, and “‘ sang ”’ the latter into a tree so 
it would never be found.” 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion it should be stressed that the magical phenomena with their 
associate manifestations, as set out and discussed in this paper, represent only a few 
of those which normally occurred in the old tribal life. The aim in this discussion 
has been to present a picture of the framework of magic among the Wuradjeri and 
incidentally among some inter-related tribal groups ; this includes magico-religious 
(protective and productive) magic, and sorcery. As has been mentioned, it is now 
too late to collect full particulars of the methods adopted by native-doctors ; this 
would have been possible only had several of them been present. The exterior or 
material manifestations of the various forms of magic have been presented here ; 
what is obviously lacking is an account of the psychic equipment necessary to produce 
these phenomena. The native-doctor himself was (and in some areas is yet) an 
extraordinary personality, possessed of great “intellectual” powers which were 
continually strengthened through the course of his experiences and exercises. From 
his earliest years his psychic powers were developed, until upon completion of his 
special initiation he emerged as a man in control of “‘ powers ” comparatively, if not 
absolutely, unknown to the majority of his non-initiated camp-fellows. These 
“‘ powers,” the background upon which the magic was projected, made use, at least 
to some extent, of traditional forms of individual and mass hypnotism, mesmerism, 
and mental telepathy ; also employed were advanced contemplation and meditation, 
involving the development of a state of receptivity, together with other psychic 
exercises which are at present barely known. In addition to these, which formed the 
nucleus of certain magical phenomena, there was the “ profane’ group of exercises ; 
this correlated the “ psychical”’ with the “ physical,” and was manifested in 
ventriloquism, sleight-of-hand, body and muscular control together with other 
aspects too varied to receive further attention here. If the existence of any one 
of the above manifestations were definitely established by detailed scientific analysis, 
description and elucidation, it would be necessary to take into account the concept 
of faith, which is an integral, incorporate part of all magical practices. In the 
performance of the greater portion of Australian aboriginal magic and sorcery (and 
because of the basic principles governing magic and sorcery throughout this continent, 
such generalization is here allowable), the ‘‘ power” or “ spark” which brings it 
into being is traditional, and has its true source in the ancestral times, which are 
eternal. The faith in the efficacy of any form of magical phenomenon, manifestation, 
ritual or act is so strong that there is no vestige of doubt. 

Various aspects only are mentioned here, as the whole subject of magic and 
sorcery needs intensive scientific study ; in consideration of this, further discussion 
on the theory of magic, as distinct from its practice, would be unproductive, and any 
decisions reached would be only tentative. 


R. M. BERnNprT. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL AND RELATED RESEARCH IN MICRONESIA 


Civilian scientists from twenty institutions throughout the United States and 
Hawaii and one from the University of Sydney, Australia, have begun a programme 
of extensive research in the former Japanese mandated islands in the Pacific. 

Forty-four anthropologists, linguists and geographers will participate in this 
comprehensive programme in the island area known as Micronesia, comprising the 
Marshalls, Carolines and Marianas. 

The institutions which the scientists represent are co-operating with the Pacific 
Science Board of the National Research Council, and the Navy Department in 
carrying out this comprehensive investigation of the inhabitants of the island region. 

The scientists will be transported in Navy planes and ships, including landing 
craft, to many of the 1,400 islands and atolls of the archipelago beginning late this 
month. 

The project, known as “ CIMA,” abbreviation for Coordinated Investigation 
of Micronesian Anthropology, will use the combined services of cultural and physical 
anthropologists, linguists and specialists in human, physical and economic geography. 

The objectives of CIMA are twofold : 


(t) To fill the gap in scientific knowledge of the Marshalls, Carolines and 
Marianas, which have been closed to Western scientists since their occupation 
by the Japanese. (Prior to 1945, no fundamental research has been done 
on the inhabitants since the German Thilenius Expedition of 1908-10.) 

(2) To provide basic scientific information needed in the administration of the 
mandated islands, with particular attention to the problems of rehabilita- 
tion, health and welfare of the inhabitants of the area. 


Scientists will work in the field for periods varying from three months to a year. 
Some will go to Majuro and Kusiae, others to the Ponape area, the Truk area, the 
Palau area, Yap, Guam, Saipan, Tinian, and numerous outlying atolls. 

Each participant is sponsored by his own institution. His expenses are provided 
through joint financial agreements being negotiated by the individual institutions 
and the Pacific Science Board through the National Academy of Sciences. 

In addition to auxiliary scientific methods, such as standard psychological 
tests, techniques of population study, and analyses of cultural change, the techniques 
and methods to be employed are the established ones of the several anthropological 
sciences, namely: Ethnography, Linguistics, Human and Economic Geography, 
and Physical Anthropology. 

Amongst the scientists is Dr. A. Capell, from the Department of Anthropology, 
University of Sydney, a specialist in Oceanic and Indonesian linguistics, who proposes 
to make a linguistic survey in Palau from November 1947 to March 1948. 
















































































ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGISTS 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEE, 1947 
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Prof. A. R. Radcliffe-Brown. 


Chairman and Hon. Secretary : 
Prof. E. E. Evans-Pritchard. 


Committee : 


Prof. Raymond Firth, Prof. C. Daryll Forde, Dr. Meyer Fortes. 


The Association was founded on 23rd July, 1946, in response to the general 
opinion among social anthropologists in Great Britain that the subject has reached 
a stage of development warranting the establishment of a professional organization. 
Its aims are: 
(t1) To promote the study and teaching of social anthropology as a specialized 


branch of anthropology. 


(2) To represent the interests and maintain the professional standards of the 


subject. 


(3) To arrange periodic conferences of the members of the Association. 

(4) To secure publication of researches under its auspices. 

It is intended that a journal, Annals of Social Anthropology, be published as 
soon as arrangements can be made. 
Membership of the Association is limited to persons holding, or having held, a 
teaching or research appointment in Social Anthropology, and is strictly by invitation 
of the Officers and Committee of the Association. 
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London. 
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REVIEWS 


Some Articies of Portuguese Timor. 


A parcel of books and articles has arrived concerning Portuguese Timor, written 
at various periods by Professor Mendes de Corréa, of the University of Pérto. These 
may be reviewed in one group. 

The first of these booklets is really an old one, but does not seem to have been 
received here before: Amnaes Scientificos da Academia Polytéchnica de Pérto for 
1916 containing on pp. 35-51 an article entitled ‘‘ Timorenses de Okussi e Ambeno,” 
two areas which form the Portuguese enclave in western Timor. It is physical 
and anthropometrical study based on material supplied to the author. The statistics 
given are useful, but the only definite conclusion is that certain differences exist 
between the coastal and mountain people in the area. The fuller study needed was 
supplied in the later Timor Portugués, which has already been reviewed in Oceania, 
Vol. XVI, No. 2, pp. 177-178, by the present reviewer. 

The third booklet is also rather old: Herman Ten Kate, 1932, published by the 
Instituto de Antropologia da Universidade do Pérto. It is a sketch of the life and 
letters of the famous Dutch anthropologist who gave much study to Timor. 

Next comes Bibliografia do Professor Mendes Corréa, 1942, published by the 
same body. This is a book of 116 pp., each title being followed by a brief summary 
of the work concerned. It is a very useful publication, its usefulness, however, 
limited partly by the difficulty of obtaining Portuguese scientific journals in Australia 
and partly by the difficulty of finding scientists who can read them. A few articles 
are in French. 

A one-page article from Las Ciencias, Madrid, Atio, X, No. 3, is concerned with 
“ Probable Human Mutations in Indonesia,” and puts forward the suggestion that 
some of the great variation in physical types in Timor may be due, not to miscegena- 
tion but to actual mutations that have taken place in loco, bearing in mind the 
antiquity of man in Java. There is naturally no supporting evidence offered, but 
it seems that the movements of peoples should, if fully known, serve to explain 
existing types adequately. 

A reprint from the Jornal de Médica, VII (149), 11-12, 1945, pp. 3-10, Missoes 
antropoldgicas as Coldnias, is a brief survey of scientific activity past and intended 
in Portuguese colonies. If the viewpoints regarding the treatment of subject people 
here expressed represent an actual realization within the ranks of Portuguese colonial 
officials, and implemented in Portuguese colonial policy, they mark a distinct and 
long-needed improvement in methods of administration. It is to be hoped they do, 
or if they do not, that the author will keep on enunciating them until they take effect. 

The last reprint is from Boletim Geral das Colénias, No. 235 (145), and it is 
concerned with “ A Problem of Human Biology in Timor.’’ The problem from 
which the author begins is the unusual proportion of 129 males to every 100 females 
revealed in the 1937 census in the island, as the average for the total native population 
of 463,996. Working on the theory that departures from an approximately equal 
distribution of the sexes points to race mixture, he mentions again his theory of local 
mutations. Thence he passes to a critique of Dr. Nyéssen’s papers presented to the 
Luso-Spanish Congress on the Progress of the Sciences, held at Pérto in 1942. He 
finally harmonizes these with his own as given in Timor Portugués. One of Nyéssen’s 
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groups is spelled three ways in the course of a few pages: Homo noetarus, noutarus 
and nautarus. He concludes by saying that Timorese anthropology needs fresh 
investigations, especially from the practical viewpoint of human biology, which 
will assist in the preservation and advancement of the people. 


A. CAPELL. 


Books on Micronesian Linguistics. 

Since the occupation of Micronesia by American forces the general supervision 
of the groups has fallen to the American Navy. Much attention is being given to 
the native vernaculars and some books have been issued preliminary to a thorough 
survey for which preparations are now being made. The books to hand comprise 
the following : 


1. Marshallese-English and English-Marshallese Dictionary. 
. Ulithi-English and English-Ulithi Word List. 
. Kapingamarangi and Nukuoro Word-List. 
. Civil Affairs Studies. II. The Languages of the Japanese Mandated Islands. 
. Puken Aueuen Fosun Ingnes. 
. Trukese-English and English-Trukese Dictionary. 


The dictionaries are typescript, mimeographed, and the other two books are 
printed and bound. 

The volume on the Marshall Islands is the most thorough. In the preface it is 
stated that “ this preliminary edition is temporary,” and it is issued because previous 
works are unsuitable both because they were in German and because they are out of 
print. The Dictionary begins with 2g pages of grammar. Perhaps the weakest 
part in all these books is the phonetics. The aim has been to make them printable 
on a typewriter. At the same time, mg (y) is represented in Marshall by », which 
is much more clumsy to type than # (using the quotation mark over an m, whereas 
the other symbol requires changing the spacing of the machine) on the ground that, 
“% is alien to Roman letter tradition.”” Why, does not appear. One cannot have 
both maximum ease and maximum consistency, but it is to be hoped that a better 
orthography will be developed before school work is begun and large-scale publication 
undertaken. With the books numbered 4 and 5 above, however, this may not be 
the case, as they are already printed. In general the peculiarities of Micronesian 
pronunciation may be said to lie in the palalization of consonants and the use of 
centralized vowels. The actual treatment of the sounds in Marshallese (why has 
this awkward term been introduced after all these years instead of ‘‘ Ebon,’’ and other 
native names retained ?) is given in pp. VIII to XII, and is good ; it is only the choice 
of symbols that in some cases is open to criticism. The Dictionary runs to 136 pages 
Marshall-English and 128 pages English-Marshall (foolscap size). The latter part 
is intended for native use, and an attempt is made to indicate the sounds of the 
English works in native spelling. 

The Ulithi book runs to 91 pages quarto and is also mimeographed. It is 
prefaced with a U.S.C.C. survey map of the Ulithi group, which is part of the Truk- 
Mortlock linguistic area. It contains “notice to native users of the word-lists ” 
(a classified English index), introduction (comparative materials—very useful), 
pronunciation, grammar and vocabulary. Native authority is given for the statement 
that the Ulithi people came from Yap, but the language hardly bears this out, and 
the phonetic comparison (pp. 5 ff.) relates it rather to nuclear Micronesia. Only 
about 14 per cent. of vocabulary would be intelligible to a Yap native. The same 
general remarks apply here as in the case of the Ebon Dictionary—the spelling is the 
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weakest part. Otherwise the work, as a foundation for more detailed study later, is 
well done. 

Kapingamarangi and Nukuoro are Polynesian “ outliers,” and the additions 
to our knowledge of them are very welcome. This volume also begins with survey 

maps of both islands. There is a discussion of native origin stories at the beginning 
of the book, and an assessment of the position of the languages, which concludes that 
“the vocabulary is closer to that of West Polynesian than to East Polynesian,” 
but there is no chiefly language. The Truk and other Micronesian elements are very 
small—definitely only 24 words, and possibly nine more out of 1,500 examined. 
The vocabulary this time is only English-native and the whole work runs to 82 
mimeographed pages. Further study is promised. 

Of the two printed works, the Languages of the Japanese Mandated Islands is a 
very useful compilation from earlier sources, giving a standard vocabulary and short 
grammar notes on Marshall, Kusaie, Ponape, Truk, Yap, Palau and Chamorro. 
Once more, why “ Marshall ** when all the other languages are indicated by their 
native names? There is a section on the general structure and position of 
Micronesian languages and the influence of European languages in these islands. 
The word list covers most of the needs of daily life, and is approximately the same 
for all the languages. The phonetics is somewhat better than in the mimeographed 
books, because that of the sources has been kept more fully. Strangely enough, 
however, no attempt is made to indicate the palatalized 7 which is such a feature of 
the central languages. The grammar notes are admittedly sketchy, especially on the 
more complicated languages of Yap, Palau and Chamorro, but as far as they go they 
are good. 

The fifth booklet is a printed work of 110 pages, dated June 1946, and is intended 
for the use of Truk natives learning English, and, as the title indicates, it is in the 
Truk language. As the name of the language is spelled “‘ Chuk ” and the digraphs 
ch and ng are largely in evidence, one becomes anxious about the final spellings that 
it is intended to use in writing these languages. That adopted here may be practical 
if regarded as a stepping stone to English, but is certainly not scientific. The 
general methodology of the book is good, the sentences and texts are of a useful 
nature, and the work seems pedagogically satisfactory. An English word-list at the 
end serves as a check only, the meanings not being given, but only the number of the 
lesson in which the word first occurred. The only matter that does not seem sound 
pedagogy is that the English alphabet is presented in writing at the beginning with 
names in Truk phonetics, together with written exercises in Truk and English. The 
method of forming letters on the old “ pothook”’ style is to be deprecated. Is it 
intended that these people shall learn a foreign language and learn how to write at 
the same time ? This is hard to believe. If they are taught to read and write their 
own language first, then the first 11 pages of this booklet are unnecessary. It is a 
pity that they are allowed to spoil an otherwise very good little book. 

The last book on the list, dated February 1947, is the Trukese-English and 
English-Trukese Dictionary by Lt.-Cdr. Elbert. This is a mimeographed book of 
337 pages which contains a great deal of very useful information. Once again, the 
phonetics are the difficulty. The spelling with ch is explained on the ground that ¢# 
is misleading, the real sound being a palatal ¢. Even a digraph ought not to be used 
for a single sound. Ng is also used for the velar nasal, offending the same principle. 
This is a comparatively minor point in view of the good material provided by the 
Dictionary. A passage from the introduction will form a suitable commentary on 
the scope and purpose of the book: “‘ The arrangement of the Dictionary is unusual. 
An attempt has been made to unite the ethnological theories of linguistics as advocated 
by Malinowski, with the more traditional etymological approach ... Hearty 
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endorsement is mage of the ethnological approach . . . Many entries on the English 
side are small glossaries. All trees, plants and shrubs are under flanis, fishes under 
fish, canoe and house parts under canoe and house. Magic, god, breadfruit and pat 
are other glossaries. No claim is made to complete coverage. The specialist will 
find only a beginning in most fields, so rich is Trukese.’” The idea is excellent, even 
though “‘ Trukese ”’ is still a barbarism, however often repeated! The first 26 pages 
are occupied with phonetics and grammar, then comes bibliography, certain classified 
vocabularies (English first), idioms and phrases for common use. The remainder is 
occupied with the body of the Dictionary. The type is very small, and rather trying 
to the eyes, but no doubt the book is meant to lead on to something more permanent. 
This something, prepared on the same lines, will be very well worth having. 


A. CAPELL. 


The Peoples of Malaysia. By Fay-Cooper Cole. New York, 1945, pp. 354. 

The author is Chairman of the Department of Anthropology in the University 
of Chicago, and Research Associate in Malayan Ethnology in the Chicago Natural 
History Museum, from the resources of which many of the illustrations in the book 
are drawn. The work itself‘is slightly misnamed, in that it deals only with the 
peoples of western Malaysia—the Peninsula, the Philippines, Borneo, Java, Sumatra 
and Nias. He begins with a chapter on the prehistory of Malaysia and south-eastern 
Asia. One feels that his use of the term “‘ Proto-Malayan ” rather than “ Indonesian”’ 
is unhappy, but Professor Cole does not like the term “ Indonesian.” He says of it, 
“Some investigators have gone so far as to distinguish certain peoples as being 
‘Indonesian’ rather than Malay because of the amount of this element (i.e., 
Caucasoid) in the population. A reconsideration of the data (summarized on pages 
330, 331) causes me to dissent.” The materials referred to are a series of graphs of 
physical types and relationships of the peoples. It may be a case of “ What's in a 
name,” but the term ‘‘ Malayan ”’ seems to incline too much in the opposite direction, 
nor does “‘ Indonesian ”’ necessarily connote ‘‘ containing a large Caucasoid element.” 


Dr. Cole deals with the Pygmy populations fairly thoroughly, including a sketch 
of those of the Andaman Islands. In much of his descriptions of the Pygmies and 
the Veddoid peoples on the mainland he is using his own field observations, and the 
same applies to the similar peoples in the Philippines and to other Philippine peoples. 
Thus the work is a mixture of compilations (for which a liberal bibliography is given) 
and personal observation. He differs in a number of matters from current thought, 
and, as he says, from the opinions he himself held when he began the investigations 
included in the book. These differences include the grouping of the Sakai and Jakun. 
Regarding the former he concludes that “ while distinct relationship with the Vedda 
appears possible, any such connection with the Australians seems unlikely. Close 
relationship with the Toala of Celebes is not indicated, while an origin resulting from 
a mixture of Pygmy and Malay is an even more remote possibility." His conclusion 
is somewhat agnostic: ‘“‘ The most that can be said at present is that the physical 
type represented by the Sakai appears to have been early in the Peninsula.” The 
Jakun are simply “‘ pagan Malayans.”’ 

Each chapter contains a description of the manners and customs of the poate 
being considered, with suggestions as to their place in the general grouping. e 
chapter on Nias is disappointingly short, especially as this was one of the islands 
visited by Professor Cole. He takes Schréder’s treatise on Nias a, and 
because “‘ he found life so close to that of north central Sumatra it will not be pre- 


sented here, but the variant aspects are needed to round off our view of Malaysia.” 
H 
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He sets aside theories of origin, but even so we could have done with more than six 
pages on Nias in a book of this size. 


At the end of the book there is a series of “ tribal maps of Malaysia ” which are © 
clear and useful, and a lengthy table of the distribution of various culture traits 
throughout the area, which is also useful. The illustrations are numerous and good, ~ 
This is a useful descriptive book, less valuable perhaps in its discussions of larger — 
issues than in its other component parts. 7 

A. CAPELL. 


Contribuigao para o Estudo da Antropologia de Mogambique. By J. R. Dos Santos 
Junior. Lisbon, 1944, pp. 415. 
This is a further contribution from the very active school of anthropology of 
the University of Porto. It is a large work, in large print on large pages and thick 
paper, with plentiful illustrations. With it go two other smaller volumes, one a 
summary in French and English, of the larger book, by the same writer, and an 
article in the review, Las Ciencias, Madrid, Vol. IX, No. 3, 1944, also by the same — 
writer, and giving the history of the expeditions whose results are shown in the large 
volume. 


The work is entirely concerned with physical anthropology, each area being 
treated separately. Two expeditions provided the material, one from July to 
December 1936, and the other from August 1937 to January 1938. Preliminary 
chapters deal with the Zambesi territories from the viewpoints of demography, 
agriculture, geology and other aspects, then with historical notes on Mocambique 
ethnology, the methods of collecting the material and the native inhabitants of the 
district. After that follows the material on each tribe. Those studied were the 
Nyungwe, Antumba, Chicunda, Senga, Serero, Atande, Tawara and Dema tribes. 
The material in each, however, is not of the same fullness or reliability, and this the 
author recognizes. In his shorter English summary (p. 29) he says about his con- 
clusions: ‘ Finally, in the Conclusions, the author emphasizes that, in the absence 
of sufficient linguistic data, as well as of a minute knowledge of the ways and customs 
of the several tribes, he could do but little more than try to arrange them into groups 
according to the resemblances he found as regards certain measurable characters.” 


In some instances the author found disparities between the males and females 
of the same tribes in certain physical characters. Among the Atande, “ women 
diverge from the men of the same tribe by the inclination of the forehead, the contour 
of the face, prominence of the cheek-bones, and the thickening of the nose-wings . . . 
These divergences between the sexes are not wide, but, such as they are, point to a 
certain heterogeneity in the tribe of the Atande.” 

From that point he proceeds to a,discussion of the Bantu peoples in general, 
regarding them as an amalgamation of more than one stock, and he quotes with 
approval Elsdon Dew’s statement that blood groupings show “that it (the Bantu 
group) must have emerged from the ‘ main’ mass of mankind earlier than that of 
the Bushman and Hottentot’.’’ These are matters for argumentation by Bantu 
specialists, and the whole work shows, and the writer admits, that much more study 
is still called for in the area, including other types of investigation than physical 
anthropology. 

It is to be hoped that circumstances will allow of the continuation of these 
studies now that the barrier of war has been removed, and that Portuguese investi- 
gators themselves will be able to answer some of the questions that they have raised. 


A. CAPELL. 











